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at AFTER THE 


HE conference that failed has left its inevitable aftermath, but 

in fact the harvest is hardly visible yet. Mr. Bevin’s report 
to the House of Commons was conspicuous for its objectivity and 
restraint, though it left no room for doubt as to where the responsi- 
bility for the breakdown lay or the impossibility of carrying on under 
the conditions created. In one direction only, Austria, a ray of 
hope remains, for the Ministers’ deputies are working on the 
Austrian treaty and they succeeded in adjourning for Christmas 
without having reached a deadlock ; but that justifies no prediction 
of an early or easy agreement. On Germany the differences between 
Russia and the three Western Powers are visibly deepened. Three- 
Power conversations on the future of Western Germany are in- 
evitable, and the time is past when Britain and America could hold 
their hands in the hope that after ad Germany could be dealt with 
as a whole. Russia has made that impossible, so Western Germany 
must now be organised as quickly and effectively as possible as a 
self-contained economic, and to some extent political, unit. How 
far France will associate herself with British and American policy, 
enabling Bizonia to become Trizonia, is not yet clear. She will 
stipulate, no doubt successfully, for full recognition of the incor- 
poration of the Saar with France. With regard to the Ruhr, she is 
likely to ask rather more than she can expect to get; everything 
depends on what is meant by an international régime in the Ruhr. 
That vital area will be controlled by whatever Powers are in asso- 
ciation in Western Germany—by Britain and America as things 
are, by Britain, America and France if France so chooses ; that 














should satisfy all M. Bidault’s reasonable requirements. 

America, as usual more vigorously antagonistic to Russia than this 
country, proposes to stop all deliveries to Russia of factory plants 
in the Western Zone under the terms of the Potsdam agreement. 
That is logically defensible. Russia cannot tear up the agreement 
for her own advantage and still claim benefits under it. But if 
Potsdam is abandoned completely no basis of co-operation at all 
remains, and Mr. Bevin is wise in taking time to consider his 
attitude towards the American move. The first serious clash is likely 
to come over the maintenance of the Allied Control Council in 
Berlin, which of course is an island engulfed in the Russian Zone. 
Russia is obviously preparing to argue that since the Anglo-Saxons 
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are dividing Germany (actually Russia herself, divided it in plain 
defiance of Potsdam) there is no case for centralised control in 
Berlin, and Britons and Americans and French will no longer be 
tolerated there. A delicate and difficult situation may well arise, but 
joint discussions are more necessary than they ever were, and there 
will be wide support for General Clay’s picturesque declaration that 
the only thing that would get him out of Berlin was peace—or a war. 
But the problem of Germany must henceforward take its place 
in a wider setting. The Marshall Plan is the touchstone. If it 
fails, as Russia is determined it shall, Europe, and Germany with it, 
will go down in chaos. If it succeeds, and through it Western Europe 
attains a prosperity beyond the reach of Eastern Europe, Russia 
will be forced by her satellites to revise her policy. 


Decisions for France 

Even though a relative calm reigns in France today everything 
points to a major crisis in 1948. The financial measures proposed 
by M. René Mayer are certainly more drastic than any others which 
have been tried since the war. To impose a poll tax on those citizens 
who live without working, to risk a rise in the prices of industrial 
products in order to redress the balance between them and the 
scandalously inflated agricultural prices, and, above all, to clap a 
special levy on profits made out of inflation, knowing that it is bound 
to strike hardest at farmers, requires great political courage. The 
very fact that the Government is willing to take such steps makes 
the Gaullist insistence on an early general election look extremely 
peculiar. What has happened to France when the professional 
politicians want to get on with the work and the followers of General 
de Gaulle want to play politics ? The fact is that after thirty years 
of steady inflation France must now call a halt before the galloping 
stage is reached, and if the present Government is willing to take a 
firm line it deserves support from all men of good will. The chances 
of its obtaining Communist support grow smaller every day, par- 
ticularly now that even the industrial link between Communists and 
non-Communists has been broken by the split in the C.G.T. Now 
that the Force Ouvriére, consisting of trade unionists who are opposed 
to Communist domination of the C.G.T., has decided to join up 
with the independent unions already outside that body, the position 
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of the Communist Party has been clearly defined. Having been 
deprived of political allies by the break with the Socialists in the 
summer, it has now been deprived of industrial allies by the secession 
of Force Ouvriére. It is difficult to see how the policy of strikes 
and sabotage can be pursued without a further reduction in the size 
of the party. And if M. Schuman’s Government scores any success 
at all with its financial policy that reduction will be accelerated. But 
it is doubtful whether success can now be assured by anything short 
of a drastic deflation, and it is almost certain that the present Govern- 
ment is neither strong enough nor determined enough to risk that, 


A Warning from Canada 


The trade agreement with Canada which was concluded in Ottawa 
last week should give pause to those joyful optimists who have so 
quickly forgotten the gap in the balance of overseas payments. It 
would have been impossible to find a better moral basis for agreement 
than that which existed in this case. Yet it was only possible after 
long negotiations to conclude an agreement which will run until 
March 31, 1948, under which Britain will pay increased prices for 
livestock products, take smaller quantities of reconstruction materials, 
export more to Canada and find a balance of $145,000,000 by drawing 
$45,000,000 from the Canadian credit and providing $100,000,000 in 
United States dollars. It is not a very palatable bargain either for 
Britain or for Canada. Certainly an agreement which is due for 
renewal in three months will not do much to achieve that long-term 
agricultural stability which Canada so badly needs. But there was no 
other way. The Canadian need for dollars has become so insistent 
that this was the least that could be done. The British shortage of 
dollars is so acute that a drain on this scale could not be consented to 
for more than a limited period. Every dollar of the Canadian credit 
must be paid back, and every United States dollar provided must 
come out of a reserve which is already much too small for safety. By 
the time the agreement comes up for review it may be possible to 
see whether dollars are going to be made available under the Marshall 
Plan for the purchase of Canadian goods for Europe. That would 


put off the evil day for a few months, and perhaps for a few years. 
But in the end only an increase in British production and exports, 
far exceeding anything which has taken place so far, can right the 
balance and put our trade with Canada on a firm commercial basis. 


The Chancellor’s Christmas Card 


In last week’s debate on the White Paper on Capital Investment, 
Sir Stafford Cripps said that we could look forward to 1948 with 
quiet confidence. But he characteristically—and rightly—qualified 
his message of good cheer, by adding that we were not out of the 
wood yet. This has come to be regarded as the sensible attitude to 
the economic situation. It would certainly be ungracious as well 
as unseasonable to reject the Chancellor’s message out of hand and 
to look only on the black side of 1948. But it must be said that 
such indices as we have of Britain’s economic progress give little 
ground for confidence, however quiet, in the immediate future. The 
capital cuts with which the Chancellor was primarily concerned 
may reduce investment next year by £180,000,000. It cannot be said 
for certain that they will, because on the one hand there is no com- 
plete machinery for enforcing the cuts and on the other hand the 
sheer absence of physical resources could make the actual cuts much 
larger than those proposed. In either case confidence is hardly 
appropriate. Again, the fall last month in the adverse balance of 
trade was only achieved by a fall in imports which happened to 
be more than sufficient to offset a rather unencouraging performance 
in exports. There is nothing in present trends to indicate that the 
trading deficit, which can hardly be less than {600,000,000 this year, 
will be reduced to a safe level next. As to the proposed rise in coal 
exports, including bunkers, to 200,000 tons a week from January Ist, 
Mr. Gaitskell himself pointed out that it was not sufficient to meet 
the commitments entered into at Paris (upon whose fulfilment 
Marshall aid may in part depend). A million tons a week would 
be a healthy level for exports and bunkers. It is difficult to be con- 
fident that it will be reached. The story is the same al] along the line. 
It is not impossible to reach the desired goal, but it can only be 
reached by a tremendous effort, accompanied by willingness to accept 
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at least another year of austere living. The Chancellor is confident 
that the effort and the forbearance will both be forthcoming. But as 
to the effort the workers will be willing to put out and the sacrifices 
they will be willing to bear next year he knows no more than any 
other prophet. 


Mr. Bevan and the Doctors 


Publication of the communications exchanged between the Minister 
of Health and the British Medical Association is a salutary reminder 
that the National Health Service Act comes into operation in little 
more than six months’ time. That is a safe assumption, however the 
plebiscite to be taken by the B.M.A. on the Government’s proposal 
goes. The service may begin with a skeleton and inadequate staff, 
but it is highly unlikely that so large a proportion of doctors wil] 
hold aloof that no effective start can be made at all. But it is not 
in such terms that anyone can desire to discuss the inception of 
what should be a great and beneficent enterprise. A reasonable 
understanding on all essential points, which will enable the doctors 
to accept the new conditions if not with enthusiasm at any rate in 
a spirit of co-operation, should still be possible. The importance of 
the differences must not be exaggerated. Financially the doctors will 
have little to complain of. The small basic salary of £300 a year— 
which is, without any real justification, attacked as the first step 
towards a salaried State-service—will be very useful to the young 
doctor starting practice for the first time. As to conditions still in 
dispute, it is plain that publicly remunerated practices must not be 
bought and sold, and the compensation to existing practitioners on 
that head is fully adequate. The doctors’ demand that they should 
be allowed to appeal to the courts in the event of what they consider 
unjust dismissal Could be conceded without harm to anyone—though 
the aggrieved practitioner would find the machinery provided in the 
Bill less costly, more human and at least equally just. The diffi- 
culty about the dissolution of partnerships is genuine, but the B.M.A., 
while objecting to the terms in the Bill, do not propose an alternative. 
Here agreement should surely be possible without postponing the 
clarification of the Bill till litigation provides a ruling. The present 
tension between the B.M.A. and the Ministry is disturbing. It can 
only be hoped that the discussions which must take place on details 
of administration will do something to diminish it. 


Labour v. Communists 


The decision of the Labour Party to take up the Communist 
challenge seriously at last is very timely. A truce between Socialists 
and Communists as the two parties define themselves in this country 
is impossible; in Poland, where it is being attempted, it promises 
to result in the complete capitulation of the Socialists. In Great 
Britain there is no serious menace on the political side. Neither in 
national nor in local government elections are the Communists 
making any impression or any headway. But the alternative method 
they have chosen—assiduous permeation of the trade unions—is full 
of danger. That many of the recent disputes and stoppages in 
different industries have been due directly to ,Communist instigation 
is matter of common knowledge. Whatever has been achieved is 
the result of the average trade unionist’s apathy. The tireless Com- 
munists attend lodge meetings for which the mass of members do not 
bother to spare time, elect men of their own colour into various 
offices throughout the hierarchy and thus secure an influence out 
of all proportion to their negligible numbers. It is more than time 
all this was stopped, as it can be at once if trade unionists take 
the advice now tendered by Mr. Morgan Phillips, Secretary of the 
Labour Party, and make it a duty to attend union meetings and see 
that Communist candidates for office are defeated. We are fighting 
for our national existence industrially. To give power to men 
whose first allegiance is other than national is criminal folly. It has 
been excused in the past by want of thought. After the warning 
now issued from Transport House that excuse will hold no longer. 
The patriotic miner, to take one example, must not only hew 
coal to the utmost, but attend lodge meetings when he would 
rather be elsewhere. In some professional unions the need is 
the same. 
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EUROPE’S CHRISTMAS 


HERE is cynicism, irony, almost tragedy, in such a_ heading. 
Christmas is before all things the festival of peace. “Unto 

us a child is born.” “God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself.” Today theologians can speak of the world in 
relation to God. Politicians can hardly think of the world as a 
unity at all. We at least need not cry war where there is no war ; 
but equally we cannot cry peace where there is no peace. It is a 
Europe still hungering for peace that celebrates as best it may this 
Christmas of 1947. If nowhere there is actual war, almost every- 
where there is some form of strife. On the Continent as a whole 
what it is fashionable to speak of in current jargon as “ cold war ” 
prevails. The break-down of the Foreign Ministers’ conference 
only emphasises what was known to everyone already. Through 
Europe, from Stettin to Trieste, the line of division runs, and from 
beyond it propaganda aiming at the creation of more division 
and antagonism pours. Communism plots trouble for the estab- 
lished government in France. Communism plots trouble for the 
established government in Italy. Well may the Pope devote his 
Christmas message to an appeal against class war. Apart from 
the moral quality of unity in itself, unity, both social and political, 
is this riven continent’s most desperate need today. Hard circum- 
stance alone would make it difficult enough in all conscience to 
achieve ; when the organised efforts of a great Power are exerted 
to destroy it then Europe seems doomed to strive for unity in vain. 

Sombre reflections as these are for the Christmas season, no 
one is likely to challenge their justice. Fortunately there is more 
to be said than that. If Christmas is the festival of peace it is 
also the festival of hope. And whatever the outlook today, it is 
not so overcast that the star of hope is hidden. And while despair 
spells paralysis it is the essential property of hope to energise. 
If at this Christmas Europe cannot hope—hope with solid reason, 
not with mere empty emotion—its fate is written across the 
heavens. Can the year be ended by rational men, facing facts and 
refusing to deceive themselves, in a spirit of hope and purpose ? 
The answer must be that, so far as western Europe is concerned, it 
can. That qualification is inevitable. Eastern Europe for the 
present is going its own way, or, if anyone prefers to put it so, 
Russia’s way. The partition-wall may gradually be pierced. 
Various trade agreements now being discussed should do some- 
thing towards achieving that. But for the present all it is profit- 
able to consider is the future of the sixteen countries the Marshall 
Plan has brought together, and with them—for it must be eco- 
nomically integrated with them—Western Germany. The state 
of parts of Western Europe is desperate. In Germany the bare 
minimum of 1,550 calories of food is far beyond attainment, and 
if there is no active unrest it is because the people have no spirit 
and no physique for such activity. France and Italy are still fighting 
for stability against Communist attempts at disintegration, in 
France in particular the cost of living leaves parts of the popula- 
tion hardly capable of life. But that picture is far from universal. 
No such conditions prevail in Britain or the Low Countries or 
Scandinavia or Switzerland. Life there may not be easy, but it 
is not intolerable. And all those lands are spared the internal 
conflicts which threaten to wreck all progress. 

We stand on the threshold of what may well be the year of 
decision. If Europe cannot rise to better things in 1948 it will 
sink to even worse things. Parts of it, fortunately, can claim to be 
so rising already. Our own country is, as it should be, in the 
van. Nothing, it need not be said, could be more disastrous than 
false confidence. Our external trade gap, particularly the dollar 
gap, is profoundly serious. If anything were needed to drive that 
truth home the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent warning of 
the extent to which we shall have to draw on our gold reserve 


would supply the need. But at least we can claim that all, or nearly 
all, that could reasonably be done is being done. It has takea 
long for Britain to settle down to steady work after te profound 
psychological unsettlement of the war. But we are getting near 
the desired standards today. Coal is at once an essential and a 
symbol. The target of 200 million tons may or may not be high 
enough. But to reach it, or all but reach it, by the end of the work- 
ing year is a result far better than seemed probable three months 
ago. Steel, hardly less essential, is beating its targets. Textiles 
are, little less satisfactory, and other export trades are making record 
contributions. That has only happened because—what is intrin- 
sically more important still—there has been remarkably little loss 
through strikes. That statement, of course, is relative. Memories 
of such episodes as the Grimethorpe stoppage are not easily erased. 
But whether comparison is made with the record of the years after 
the First Great War or with the incomputable losses France has 
just sustained through her General Strike, it is just to claim that, 
in spite of dangerous demands for wage increases in various indus- 
tries, Britain has preserved that spirit of unity which for her, as 
for Europe, is the condition of salvation. 

In a larger field the evidences of unity are more striking. For 
us Canada and Australia have supplied them notably. And there’ 
are minor manifestations, of high psychological value, like the 
gift from South Africa of which the Prime Minister spoke in Par- 
liament last week, or the cargoes of presents collected by the 
friendship train in America and now being distributed throughout 
all France, But far transcending all of them, standing as some- 
thing unique in world history, is the American plan for aid to 
Europe. America, it can no doubt be said, is helping us because 
she must. She cannot afford to see Western Europe fall victim 
to Communism. She cannot see her essential markets disappear. 
Let that be true, as perhaps it is. But let us not, as beneficiaries 
direct and indirect (for even the emergency aid already voted to 
Italy and France and Austria will enable those countries to 
increase their trade with us), underrate the generosity of the 
American people and what it means. There may have been an 
element of self-interest in Lease-Lend, but the cost of it fell on the 
American taxpayer, as the expense of the Marshall Plan inevitably 
must, and it brought us more help than a neutral has ever given to 
a belligerent before. On Friday President Truman called on Con- 
gress to vote the prodigious sum of 17,000,000,000 dollars to 
finance a four-year plan for European recovery. Part of it will be 
in the form of loans, by far the greater part in the form of outright 
grants-in-aid. Congress will naturally debate the proposals clause 
by clause, as it must and should. It may be that the full sum asked 
for may be reduced. Conditions other than those suggested by 
the President himself may be laid down. But no one on either 
side of the Atlantic doubts that in its essesttials the plan will go 
through. So utterly has the spirit of isolationism vanished from 
American life. So completely has a consciousness of world-unity— 
embracing China and a defeated Japan as well as Western Europe 
and a defeated Germany—taken its place. Such a change is no 
light thing. If the Marshall proposals themselves give ground for 
hope and confidence, so, still more, does the spirit that prompted 
them and dictated their acceptance by the American people. 

But one fundamental condition underlies the Marshall Plan. 
The Secretary of State did not invite the nations of Europe 
to decide what they wanted and ask America to pay the bill. The 
proposal was very different—that the European States should 
concentrate on plans for mutual aid, removing every impediment 
to the free flow of trade between them, stimulating by every ex- 
pedient possible their own and one another’s production. If that 
were done America would assist with the necesary finance. Thanks 
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to Mr. Bevin’s promptness in responding to Mr. Marshall, plans 
were formulated at the Paris Conference and after it which satisfied 
Mr. Marshall’s stipulations. But that is only a beginning. Co- 
operation between the European States would have its practical 
value even if no Marshall proposals existed at all. Mr. Bevin 
gave last week some account of the projects now on foot—genera- 
tion and distribution of electric power across national frontiers, 
unification of transport systems, explanation of the possibility of 
a customs union. All this is to the good. The only question is 
whether there is some tendency now to sit back and wait for 
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America instead of pressing on with co-operative effort, imperatiyg 
even if no American plan existed at all. However that may be, th 
fact remains that 1947 closes, and 1948 will open, with new hop 

The Marshall Plan will bring no immediate prosperity. It m, 

do no more than save us from collapse. But it provides a breathing. 
space which gives Europe, first Western Europe and gradually 
perhaps more than that, the chance to pull itself together. It puts yy 
in a position to work out our own salvation. That is the hope thy 
lightens Europe’s Christmas. And from hope comes faith, ang 
from faith achievement. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE division of opinion in the House of Commons on the Civil 

List grant to Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh was 
curious, The Select Committee which considered the matter had 
before it estimates going to show that the smallest sum on which-the 
royal couple could maintain the position due to the heir-presumptive 
and her consort was £50,000. There was a general feeling that in 
these austere days some reduction on that amount should be possible, 
and in the end what may be termed the Old Guard of the committee 
—the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and a former Chancellor, Sir John Anderson, Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood and Mr. George Benson—all declared for £40,000, while 
a minority of younger Labour Members preferred £35,000. It was 
a pity the minority insisted on carrying the matter to a division in 
the House, but they can claim that their action justified itself, 
for more Labour Members voted for the lower than for the higher 
sum, the £40,000 being carried with the assistance of the Conserva- 
tives and many Liberals and Independents. No sort of principle 
was involved. There is no way of determining precisely what needs 
should be satisfied, or precisely what sum is adequate to meet the 
needs. Certainly the opinion of the minority of five was no better 
on that point than the opinion of the majority of 12, even if heads 
are merely counted, not weighed. An experienced Labour man, 
himself a supporter of the higher figure, suggested that the opposition 
was due to “ the relic of adolescent republicanism latent in all of us.” 
It may be so. Whatever the motive, it is a pity that the grace of the 
vote to the Princess was a little marred by the bicker about the 
marginal £5,000, A royal family that did not maintain a certain 
ceremonial would ill please a people that loves a show as much as 
the average Englishman (and woman) does. 


7 « 7. * 


In writing on Mr. Dalton’s resignation just after it happened I 
suggested that a partial explanation of the Chancellor’s apparent folly 
in disclosing his Budget proposals to a journalist half an hour or so 
before he began his Budget speech was that he never dreamed that the 
news could get into print before the speech was made. The publica- 
tion of the evidence given before the Select Committee which has just 
reported on the whole business confirms that assumption completely. 
Mr. Dalton knew that the journalist who accosted him would have 
to write about the Budget, and thought the task would be the easier 
if he had a little longer to consider the main items, Hence a good- 
natured disclosure which cannot be defended, but need not, I sug- 
gest, be too sweepingly and pharisaically condemned. But the Com- 
mittee spent little time over the ex-Chancellor, who had made full 
admission and full atonement. It talked for hours about journalistic 
ethics, and particularly about the duty of a journalist who obtained 
important information from a Minister, with no embargo on the use 
he might make of it, to substitute his own conscience for the 
Minister’s and decide not to publish what in his view should not 
have been disclosed. There may be something in this, but I am 
bound to say it is asking a good deal. 


* . * 7 


I always welcome the opportunity of acclaiming outstanding pieces 
of journalism, and certainly the message in Friday’s Daily Telegraph 
on the evacuation of Ramak, on the north-west frontier, deserves 
that description. Pakistan, within whose area the territory up to the 
Durand Line falls, has decided it cannot sustain the costly burden 


of the outlying fort at Ramak, in the midst of the turbulent Wazizj 
country, and began to evacuate it last week. The Telegraph corre 
spondent, Douglas Brown, was with the retiring force, and his 
description of the abandonment of this isolated fortress, where sing 
1923 Indian and British troops have kept vigil, is always vivid and 
sometimes moving. For example: 

“The church, though its furniture had gone, was still undesecrated, 
The British graveyard, where a hundred and twenty British dead 
had been left behind; was neat and trim. The glass gleamed in 
the windows of the comfortable stcne-built barracks, which ar 
like rows of suburban villas. The cinema was there, with the 
— *In Which We Serve,’ still flapping against ir 
wall.” 

So Ramak is left among its wild hills. One wonders what the tribe 
will do with it. It may be long before anyone knows that. 

* * * * 

Sir Alexander Maxwell (not the Home Office one), who is chairman 
of the British Tourist and Holidays Board, seems to me to make a 
strong point when he argues that the abolition of basic petrol is 
actually going to lose us more dollars than it saves. The contention 
is that the Americans, whom we want to attract in as large numbers 
as possible, will expect to get about the country by car, and may be 
deterred from coming at all if they can’t do that, and also that hotels 
won't be able to keep up to the standard Americans expect if they 
are losing heavily in revenue owing to the drop in their ordinary 
business resulting from the absence of touring motorists. Whether 
all this quite justifies the assumption that more dollars are going to 
be lost this way than will be gained by abolishing basic I take leave 
to doubt. But it powerfully fortifies the exesting arguments for re- 
storing basic before next summer. 

. . * * 

Testimonials to this country from abroad are not uncommon, but 
one I came across the other day seems to have more than ordinary 
merit. A Pole who had fied for political reasons to Austria and 
lived in a D.P. camp there was sent to farm work in England. After 
a week or two he wrote to a Hungarian friend who had remained 
in the D.P. camp as follows (English being, I suppose, their common 
language) : 

“TI am writting to you near by London, I arrived on 28/8/47. The 
English brought us in a big hotel. Two days later we traveled 70 
km. northly from London. We are living in a camp in which were 
early English soldiers. Camp is very nice in a nice wood. The camp 
looks like a sanatory. All time on the way we get enough food, which 
were excellent. The treatment of the English is excellent. We get to 
eat 4 times daily. All what was talking about England over there, 
that was a big lye. Here is no hungry, here is to get enough cigar- 
ettes and when necessary of live. We are very satisfied and we wish 
that you come as soon as possible over-here. Here is the best than 
anywhere.” 

Plainly a tribute from the heart. 
* . . * 

Two candidates proposed for the pillory ; on the whole I accept 
them both. First “ the intellectual climate ” and similar expressions 
—an unwarranted and (I am bound to agree) much-to-be-deprecated 
use of the word “ climate.” Second, the expression of a hope that the 
writer will be able “ to finalise the matter” before long. “ Finalise ” 
be damned, by which I mean, in the literal sense, condemned—and, 
I would add, without reprieve, Janus. 
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THE NEXT PRESIDENT 


MERICANS are beginning to guess who may be their next 
President. But the discussion of candidates is still little more 
than a political parlour game, played with surprising detachment if not 
indifference—as though’ it were accident rather than the will of the 
ple that is going to decide next November who will be the world’s 
most powerful man during the years from 1949 onward. There is 
no real enthusiasm for any of the declared aspirants whom the 
Democratic and Republican parties may nominate as their respective 
candidates in Philadelphia next summer. 

The Democrats, most likely, will have no choice. Unless some- 
thing unforeseen happens, they will have to follow historical prece- 
dent and renominate the incumbent Harry S. Truman as a matter 
of course. His chances of being elected will largely depend upon the 
person of the Republican candidate. Mr. Truman’s re-election would 
be a vote of protest against his adversary, rather than an expression 
of deep-felt popular acclaim for the man on whom Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in 1944, reluctantly compromised as his vice-presidential 
running-mate when he had to drop Henry A. Wallace in order to 
satisfy a Democratic party machine that objected to “too much 
personality” in and around the White House. Mr. Truman’s main 
assets consist in the loyalty of the same party machine and in the 
fact that his name, as public-opinion polls show, is now better known 
than that of any other political figure. 

On the Republican side there is an ever-growing number of possi- 
bilities, whose inevitable clash at the party convention next summer 
is the main topic of the popular guessing-game about the elections. 
First among them is Senator Robert A. Taft, son of the late President 
William H. Taft and leader of the “ Grand Old Party’s ” Old Guard— 
the man who, in Paul Porter’s words, “has the best mind in Wash- 
ington until he makes it up.” Nobody denies his honesty and ability, 
but his rather narrow, old-fashioned conservatism appeals only 
to the small number of stalwarts who agree with him that govern- 
ment should be as unobtrusive, and economy as free from all 
controls, as possible. Only those stalwarts still approve of what Taft 
said not long before Pearl Harbour, “War is even worse than a 
German victory.” To many Republicans, as to the rank-and-file of 
independent and floating voters, Taft makes little personal appeal. 
He gives them no colourful vision of a secure domestic future and a 
better world. Popular anecdote has nothing endearing to tell about 
the stiff and quiet man whose dullness greatly detracts from his 
personality. His sponsorship of the recent anti-union Bill that bears 
his name makes him the pet aversion of Labour. And a non-political 
authority on “voice culture” who recently rated the chances of 
presidential candidates by their radio voices—an important criterion 
in America—sums up his broadcast delivery precisely in the way the 
average American sums up Mr, Taft himself—* dry and arbitrary.” 
(Mr. Truman is rated only as “ dry.”) 

“Technically superb but somewhat lacking in feeling” is the radio 
expert’s equally well-formulated verdict on the impeccable, ambitious 
Governor of New York State, Thomas E. Dewey, Taft’s strongest 
rival in the Republican party. “ Smart,” Americans call him, which 
implies both his efficiency and his apparent lack of mature wisdom, 
his versatility and the lack of that quality of human warmth and true 
contact with the people that always wins large numbers of votes in 
the United States. The leaders of the national party-machine, whose 
product “the little man on the wedding cake” is, would probably 
be happier to have him in the White House than anybody else. But 
they are afraid, at the same time, to break a time-honoured precedent 
and renominate Dewey, who lost the Republican cause in a previous 
presidential race—even though his adversary in 1944 was a great 
Statesman, Franklin D, Roosevelt. 

Harold E. Stassen, ex-Governor of Minnesota, is Wendell Willkie’s 
ambitious successor as leader of the Republicans’ small, progressive 
wing and the most active of campaigning aspirants to the presidency. 
“Extremely easy to listen to, friendly, direct, slow, warm,” the radio 
expert sizes him up. The television judge of tomorrow might add 
that he is the youngest and the handsomest of all the candidates. 
Stassen, the only veteran of the last war among avowed candidates, 
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has the advantages of a striking presence, imagination and a masterful 
personal touch. But to the high-ranking machine-politicians who 
favour a tame party horse, willing to take orders once he is in the 
White House, “ the man who talked to Stalin” is as suspect as he is 
to many progressives who think he changes his mind too frequently 
and consider him a dangerous opportunist. 

Besides these avowed Republican would-be candidates, there are 
some further possibilities. The pontifical Senator from Michigan 
and chairman of the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, is rated “ lively but uneven and occasionally oratorical ” 
by the uncanny radio-voice expert, and “known to no more than 
65 per cent. of the American people” according to a recent public- 
opinion poll. General Douglas MacArthur, a stranger to Americans 
who have not seen the hero with the corn-cob pipe for eight years, 
might be the choice of the utmost Right wing of the Republican 
party, the dwindling group of isolationists around the diehard pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune, Colonel Robert R. McCormick. But 
even ex-soldiers recently polled seven to three against the man whom 
most Americans seem to regard as “ much more useful as Emperor of 
Japan than as President of the United States.” Finally, there is the 
little-known Governor.of California, Earl G. Warren, who achieved 
his present office through joint Right-wing-Democratic-Republican 
nomination and whose West Coast voting strength might, if nothing 
else worked, make that “good provincial administrator” the presi- 
dential candidate of the “Grand Old Party.” 

But there is one powerful dark horse that would probably win the 
race against any opponent in the Republican convention—General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. “Ike” is the one man, too, who would 
defeat Harry S. Truman with almost absolute certainty. As things 
stand now, he would not only get the steady Republican vote, and 
most of the floating vote, but also part of the Democratic vote. 
Eisenhower has only two things against him: the uniform he is 
going to discard in January, when he ceases to be Chief of Staff of 
the Army, and the fact that he has never expressed his political views. 
It is not even known yet to which, if any, political party he may 
ever have belonged. Everything else is greatly in his favour. He is 
not going to become a big business executive, like so many other 
retiring generals and admirals, but President of Columbia University. 
He was more popular among his former soldiers than almost any 
American war hero. He has the reputation of a man who puts the 
cause he serves above everything else, who has as much genuine 
idealism, imagination and personal independence as he has ability 
and drive, and who really was the outstanding statesman rather than 
the outstanding soldier in the Army. He has no enemies, and there 
seems to be nothing in his record that might be distasteful to any 
political group. Above all “Ike” has that broad, genuine smile 
which inspires people with the kind of love and cheer that only 
Franklin D, Roosevelt could arouse. And, the radio expert notes, 
he has “a basically smooth, friendly, non-oratorical delivery (although) 
he needs coaching to cure him from talking too fast.” 

The parlour game of guessing who the next President will be starts 
mostly with the questions, “Is Ike going to let himself be drafted 
for the Republican candidacy if the certain deadlock arises between 
Taft and Dewey ? ” and, “ Will the professional politicians give him 
a chance ?” There are no answers yet. “ Draft Eisenhower Clubs” 
are springing up all over the country, and people begin to wear 
badges, “I Like Ike.” But Eisenhower still turns a cold shoulder 
to them, and says nothing about his intentions. “Is it because he is 
still in uniform and because Truman is obviously irritated by the 
growing Eisenhower boom ? ” people ask. “Or is it because he does 
not like the business men who sponsor those clubs ?” some of 
those who dislike them add hopefully. From that point on, the 
guessing game usually fizzles out. Henry A. Wallace, as a possible 
third-party candidate, hasno chance in view of the hopeless disunity 
in the liberal and labour camps. Few of the other names inspire 
any echo outside their own, narrow party groups. This or that candi- 
date may seem to offer one or the other group of voters some hope 
for lower taxes, for a halt in the frightening rise of prices, or for 
some slight improvement in the grim world situation. But those 
hopes in any particular candidate are usually slim and heavily 


qualified. 
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Whenever people refer with real confidence to a man who, as the 
next President, would be able to avert war (“ because he knows what 
it would mean ”), to avert depression (“ because he would not hesitate 
to deal ruthlessly with the vested interests that are bringing it on”) 
and to create a healthier and more co-operative atmosphere at home 
and abroad (“ because he knows how to make people work together ”) 
—they refer to “Ike.” Even a good many of the sceptics who are 
opposed to military men in the Presidency and to any Republican 
candidate seem willing to give Eisenhower the benefit of the doubt 
until he may one day make his first political speech and disclose 
his position. 


RAIL AND ROAD 
By GILBERT WALKER 

HE Transport Act, 1947, is law, and on Vesting Day, January Ist, 
1948, the British Transport Commission succeeds to an immense 
undertaking. Five men will employ an army of 750,000 persons, 
and own §2,000 miles of track, 1,230,000 goods wagons, 45,000 
passenger coaches, 20,000 locomotives, 50,000 houses, 70 hotels and 
the many refreshment rooms, stations, goods yards and repair shops. 
In addition they will have 100 steamships, displacing 150,000 tons 
gross, and ultimately 34,000 or so motor vehicles. The mind reels 
at such figures. The commission and the executive are few, too few 
in the opinion of many. The number of their officers will be legion. 
Never, I suppose, outside an army or large Government department, 
has a body of men in Great Britain been presented with an adminis- 
trative task of such formidable dimensions. Certainly there is no 
business organisation of comparable size in this country, unless the 
Post Office be regarded as such. The Railway Executive is for- 
tunate. It has its subordinates ready-made in the men who are now 
running the railways as servants of the companies. The present 


generation of railway officials, good bureaucrats all—I hope they will 


not misunderstand my use of the term—will find little difficulty in 
fitting themselves into the new hierarchy. The publication of the 
Commission’s scheme for the British railways is being actively 
discussed at the moment. First opinions are inclined to consider 
that the projected organisation is too highly centralised and that too 
little attention is paid to devolution and the problems of manage- 
ment. The criticism is just, and we are therefore the more anxious 
to hear of the Commission’s plans for its road services. 

The Road Transport Executive—the members of which have not 
yet been appointed—does not take over a closely knit concern, nor 
will it find its managerial timber already trimmed and cut to shape 
by the firms it supersedes. Its administration will have to be built 
up from the bottom. After fourteen years of licensing, war and a 
great deal of pressure from the rationalisers of all parties, road 
haulage remains a trade composed of small units each minding his 
own business, secretive and jealous of outside interference. On the 
eve of nationalisation competition between road carriers is active 
as it was before the war and certainly sufficient, in the opinion of 
many traders, to prevent any “ unjustifiable” increase in road 
charges now that rail rates have gone up so much. The Minister 
and Commission in filling the higher posts will have the experience 
of the war-time Road Haulage Organisation to draw upon. But I 
am thinking more of those responsible for the actual operation. of 
the services, the local freight agents who meet the traders and 
arrange for the acceptance, safe carriage and punctual delivery of 
the traffic. The success of road transport in the past has been 
built upon the care and attention which each haulier devoted to 
his clients’ needs. He did this the more diligently because he stood 
to gain or lose in personal income by his endeavours. The owners’ 
place is now being taken by the Commission’s agents, and it is 
upon them that our hopes for the commercial efficiency of the 
Commission’s road services most depend. 

Some Government speakers in the House of Commons professed 
to think that the dispossessed hauliers could and would be appointed 
to posts in the nationalised undertaking. But can we be so sure that 
they will accept, or that the Commission would welcome their acces- 
sion? The owners of the long-distance undertakings for the most 
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part are men in whom the spirit of enterprise is strong. They 
have chosen the trade not because it offered the prospect of an 
easy life—road haulage never had that reputation—but just because 
it is (or was before the Act of 1933) one of the few remaining trades 
in which a man endowed only with energy and initiative could start 
on his own and work up from nothing to the possession of a sub. 
stantial business. Enterprise of this sort sees, first, that a service or 
commodity might be bought and paid for often before the consumer 
is aware of the need ; and, secondly, that an income might be won 
in providing it. But enterprise in the pursuit of profit drives men 
hard and causes them to drive equally hard those whom they 
employ. Failures are common, and the winners not always over- 
nice in the choice of means. 

Many of the present hauliers founded their undertakings between 
twenty and thirty years ago, and they have controlled them outright 
ever since. Men like these will not make good public servants. 
Their talents are quite the reverse of the qualities required, and it 
is nonsense to suppose that they would welcome appointments as 
employees after being their own masters for so long. They are 
for the most part already past the age at which a new vocation, such 
as that of salaried manager in a well-organised hierarchy, can be 
learnt. It is really not easy to see what the dispossessed long- 
distance men will do except settle down to the life of a rentier on 
the safest of safe securities. That, surely, is the most miserable 
waste. of a group of men who, as a class, have displayed an un- 
common amount of enterprise, initiative and resource. 

Small-scale and individual control were the chief advantages of 
road transport over the railway and the source of the benefits 
gained by the trader in the twenty years between the wars. The 
Commission, if it is to serve the public as well or better, must be 
prepared to distribute executive responsibility right down to the 
roots of its organisation ; refer to headquarters at any turn and you 
are enmeshed in tangles of red tape. There will be a great many of 
these local freight agents, and they will not rank high in the service 
of the Commission. But their powers in their own spheres should 
be considerable if traffic is to be handled with dispatch, and in their 
hands also rests the reputation of the nationalised undertaking for 
efficiency, punctuality and courtesy. They must obviously be 
appointed with great care. But do we know how to choose on the 
appropriate scale men on whom so much authority is to be devolved ? 

Competition is one method of choosing “ managers.” Those who 
can furnish the services required, at the price the consumer is willing 
to pay, make a living and prosper ; those who do not are bankrupted 
and disappear. The process is brutal and effective, and can be relied 
upon, even in the most hard-bitten societies, only in the case of 
firms so small that the owner is still in control. In larger concerns 
there is delegation of authority, and the question of appointment is 
bound to arise. The Lord President of the Council, speaking for 
the Government on the Transport Bill, clearly did not like the 
methods of selection usual in big business. Many of us tem- 
porarily employed by Government departments during the war 
equally did not think that appointments in the Civil Service produced 
the type of executive officer who would best*promote the commercial 
success of large undertakings such as the British Transport Commis- 
sion. The inadequacies of a bureaucracy in business are most marked 
in just those relatively subordinate grades to which the freight agents 
will generally belong. 

We are heavily committed to nationalisation—not only in trans- 
port—and it is time we started upon the intensive study of the choice 
and training of our managers. In private business the unforeseen 
failures of some firms can be offset by the unexpected successes of 
others, and no great harm is done. But a nationalised undertaking 
does not have this margin of safety. It cannot afford to take the 
same risks. Departmental chiefs do not find it easy to undo un- 
successful appointments. It is often much easier in a large organisa- 
tion to have a man promoted to some other branch; the kindly 
practice of kicking respectable failures upstairs is not confined to 
politics. The Parliamentary question, however well framed, is no 
substitute for bankruptcy or supersession by more vigorous com- 
petitors as a means of overcoming the bad effects of unsuitable 
appointments. Public monopolies do not have the powers of re- 
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cuperation from this sort of disaster latent in competitive industry. 
The Commission, in fact, must be more careful than private business 
in its selection of staff, and should give correspondingly more atten- 
tion to the problems of management, as much in the lower ranks of 
the hierarchy as elsewhere. Technical proficiency is admittedly 
essential to the successful operation of a transport service, but it is 


@ certainly not a substitute for good commercial administration. The 


Commission does not seem to have grasped this point in its proposals 
for the reorganisation of the railways. It is much more important 
that it should do so in its scheme, as yet unannounced, for the 
future of long-distance road transport. 


BRITAIN AND URUGUAY 


By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 


ast war that country supplied Great Britain with food and 
raw materials, and offered us a friendly, though for a long time 
ostensibly a “ neutral,” refuge and outpost in the South Atlantic. 
At low tide a mast of the ‘ Graf Spee’ can still be seen breaking the 
surface of the water outside Montevideo harbour. At the end of the 
war our debt to Uruguay was approximately £17,000,000, When the 
liquidation of this liability began to be discussed, the Uruguayans, 
with the generosity that is typical of them, suggested that £1,000,000 
(a huge figure for such a small country) should be reserved to enable 
them to finance the visits of Uruguayan students to Great Britain. 
These scholarships, moreover, were to be available, not only to the 
usual university candidates, but also to workers, artisans and artists. 
The Treasury, after some hesitation, accepted this novel proposal, 
though the sum allocated for the purpose was reduced to £130,000. 
After months of negotiation a complex payments agreement covering 
the whole blocked account was signed by representatives of both 
countries in London last July. A British delegation, accompanied by 
financial experts, is now in Montevideo discussing, among other 
matters, the effect of “ inconvertibility”” on the July agreement, and 
the details of the sale to Uruguay of the large British transport and 
utility companies which is an important item in the settlement. 

It is often assumed that all the smaller Latin American republics 
are backward and corrupt communities composed exclusively of 
military officers and dark-skinned peasants, subject to constant revo- 
lution and chronically bankrupt. This judgement is particularly 
false in regard to the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. Situated on the 
wide estuary of the Rio de la Plata between Brazil and Argentina, 
Uruguay is an enlightened and pleasant land indeed. The territory 
is of 72,000 square miles. The climate is wholesome. The coastline 
of 120 miles consists of extensive, silvery beaches. The population, 
which numbers 2,500,000, is of Spanish and Italian origin and is 
predominantly white. There are adequate exportable surpluses of 
meat, wool and hides. 

Social legislation of a most progressive kind was started early in 
the present century, and is one of the mainstays of the national 
stability. In fact, Uruguay was one of the first countries in the world 
to enforce the eight-hour working day, minimum wages and holidays, 
and pensions for workpeople. Local industries (including the 
flourishing occupation of tourisme) are efficient. In addition to 
owning banks, insurance organisations, electricity and telephones, the 
State has a monopoly of the manufacture of alcohol, chemicals and 
cement, controls the ports and fisheries and participates in meat- 
packing. There are virtually no armed forces, Against this ordered 
and sensible background the Uruguayan people periodically embark 
on quixotic enterprises which are out of all proportion to the size of 
their country, but which indicate its strength of character and its 
generous spirit. They have built the largest hospital in South 
America. On the international football field they are in the front 
rank. The scholarship proposal mentioned above is in keeping with 
the local tradition of spectacular gestures. 

There is some quality in the Uruguayan scene which fosters 
affection. Uruguay has a clean conscience and clean air; and 
although she may, as Argentines will tell you, occasionally suffer 
from an inferiority complex (Uruguayans prefer to call it modestia) 


[; is time we knew a little more about Uruguay. During the 
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due to her close proximity to the South American colossus, she has 
no resentful or aggressive feelings towards her neighbours. When 
Argentine politicians are tired, or threatened with imprisonment, they 
cross the Rio de la Plata to Uruguay. When Brazilian or Paraguayan 
liberal revolutionaries are in danger of arrest, they escape across the 
frontier to Uruguay. Often when British residents in the surrounde 
ing countries are ready to retire from business they buy a plot of 
land on the Uruguayan coast and build a chalet with local stone and 
timber. The antique night-boats from Buenos Aires to Montevideo, 
and now the daily aeroplanes, have transported thousands of men 
and women, weary of pushfulness and the high tension of existence 
in a gre&tt modern city, across the turgid Rio de la Plata to the tran< 
quillity and simplicity of the Oriental Republic. The capital itselé 
receives them in a friendly and unassuming spirit. Montevideo, with 
a population of 750,000, is still pleasantly provincial, breezy and 
leisurely, conserving something of the atmosphere of the interior. 

During the long struggle between Great Britain and the Spanish 
Empire, Montevideo was one of the weak spots in the Spanish de< 
fences and prospered by means of contraband trade with Britain, 
When the Spanish Empire disintegrated, the fate of the Uruguayan 
peeple was in doubt for many years. The Government at Buenos 
Aires looked upon this little country, situated on the eastern bank 
of the river (whence the designation “ Oriental” in the official title 
of the republic), as a dependency, as it had been under Spanish rule, 
The Portuguese, and later the Brazilians themselves, still conscious 
of their traditional rivalry with Spain and her possessions, and de- 
siring an outlet on the Rio de la Plata, marched south and occupied 
the whole territory. Castlereagh and Canning, however, were deter- 
mined to keep the port of Montevideo open independently to British’ 
commerce. It was to a great extent due to their persistent mediation 
that Argentina and Brazil in 1828 were finally persuaded to abandon 
their claims and to accept the creation of Uruguay as a buffer State 
between them. 

Among Latin American countries Uruguay—the smallest of them 
all—has always been specially attractive to Britons. In 1807 and 
while still a lad, John Parish Robertson, unable to reach Buenos Aires, 
spent five months in Montevideo, which was then thronged with 
British soldiers, adventurers and seamen. Of his sojourn in Uruguay 
he subsequently wrote that, although one of a nation of invaders 
and an inexperienced youth, he had been received “into the bosom 
of many families” who treated him as a son. One of our officers 
recorded that at the time of the British evacuation of Montevideo the 
local population, instead of engaging in hostile demonstrations (as 
he had anticipated), lined the streets of the city and raised their 
hats as our troops silently and despondently marched to the beaches. 
W. H. Hudson, who knew Uruguay during its turbulent pre- 
constitutional period, wrote in 1885: “It is the perfect republic: 
the sense of emancipation experienced -in it by the wanderer from 
the Old World is indescribably sweet and novel. The knot of 
ambitious rulers all striving to pluck each other down have no power 
to make the people miserable. The unwritten constitution, mightier 
than the written one, is in the heart of every man to make him still 
a republican and free with a freedom it would be hard to match any- 
where else on the globe.” 

Active “cultural” relations between Great Britain and Uruguay 
have persisted from the times of Robertson and of Hudson right 
up to the present day. Whereas in Argentina the British schools, 
until recent legislation compelled them to conform to the national 
curriculum, remained aloof and out of touch with local conditions, 
the corresponding institutions in Uruguay have trained their pupils 
to participate in the life of the country. No pupil of a British school 
in Argentina has ever risen to prominence in national affairs, but in 
Uruguay British teachers have educated many outstanding citizens— 
among them the present Uruguayan Ambassador in London. The 
British Council, encouraged by an exceptionally imaginative British 
Minister in the early days, has collaborated most fruitfully with the 
Uruguayan authorities and the general public. The Anglo- 
Uruguayan Cultural Institute at Montevideo is one of the Council’s 
most substantial achievements anywhere in the world. 

A new era is now beginning in which British investments in 
Uruguay (they had already reached a figure of £50,000,000 in 1913) 
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will have been reduced to comparative insignificance. The kindly 
feelings of Uruguayans for Great Britain, however, will not have 
diminished, It is to be hoped that in this new period the British 
public may become better acquainted with this amicable and distant 
land to which, though at present they do not appreciate it, they are 
tied by tradition and by many human and civic values that are 
common to both countries. 


WHY FOXHUNTING SURVIVES 


By MICHAEL BERRY ‘ 
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NQUIRIES are being made as to why foxhunting still survives. 
Who hunts and why ? Well, the first necessity for the survival 
of any pack of hounds is a Master—someone who is willing to assume 
responsibility for producing the hounds, horses and servants at the 
meet in return for a financial guarantee from “the county.” To be 
the local Master of Hounds was formerly considered something of 
a social distinction—on a par with being a Deputy Lieutenant per- 
haps. Social distinctions are at a heavy discount at present, however, 
and there is very, very little competition now to assume financial 
responsibility for an institution of which the expenses are more than 
double the 1939 figures and are still rising fast. With petrol restric- 
tions likely to prevent the holding of point-to-point races and hunt 
dances, valuable revenue-producers, the outlook for the financial 
sponsors is worse than ever. 

It follows that those who now buy (or more likely borrow, coupon- 
free) a velvet cap so as to appear as an M.F.H. can only be those 
who are genuinely devoted to hunting. Oddly enough, there still 
seem to be quite a number who would rather invest their money 
and their leisure moments in hunting than in any other recreation. 
In our county the Master (that is, myself) has the great pleasure of 
hunting the hounds—assuming responsibility not only for breeding 
the hounds and seeing that the kennel staff look after them properly, 
but also handling them in the field, encouraging them to draw for 
a fox, trying to give them a good start with the fox when he leaves 
the covert, helping (or more likely hindering) them when they are at 
fault. If, as occasionally happens, the fox takes a good line, the 
hounds run well and the Master, on a good, bold horse, can find 
his way over the country without falling off—there being small com- 
petition now to jump the fences in the lead—then he feels that he 
really has achieved something through an element of mastery over 
animals, which are such an inexact, and consequently such a fascin- 
ating, medium for his art. The resultant glow of satisfaction Jasts for 
a number of the bad days that are sure to follow. 

It appears that about half the Masters of Hounds of today hunt 
hounds themselves. No doubt that explains why they are Masters. 
As for the rest, those who employ professional huntsmen, it can only 
be supposed that they are Masters from force of habit or from a 
sense of public service. For them the anxieties are many and the 
compensations few. Who are the supporters in the field? In the 
case of our own pack they consist of three “country gentlemen,” 
four business-men, some twenty-five farmers, a veterinary surgeon, a 
sanitary inspector, half a dozen ladies and a number of children. On 
a Wednesday our field may number ten or a dozen ; on a Saturday 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty. It may safely be claimed that these 
few horsemen, although, alas! they persist in leaving some gates open, 
do literally no damage to the land over which they ride. If anyone 
complains of foxes taking poultry we genuinely try by all means, 
fair or foul, to do away with those foxes, whatever the time of year. 
We pay no poultry claims and in fact never receive any. There are 
in our country, however, quite as many foxes as are necessary for 
showing sport. 

The features of this small force of supporters are three. First, if 
it were not for the twenty-five hunting farmers, the pack would go 
into liquidation tomorrow. They are in general far keener and far 
more regular in attendance than the country gentlemen or the busi- 
ness-men. They are a tremendous help to the master. They know 
how to catch a view of an outlying fox; they turn back the cattle 
that try to rush through the gateway in the wake of the huntsmen ; 
they know who lives where and the easiest way across a piece of 
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country marred by wire. Some subscribe in cash ; others give hay 
or straw to the Hunt Committee, which is accepted by the Masta 
in part satisfaction of the guarantee. A number of them “walk” 
foxhound puppies, that is to say, keep and feed them from the age 
of eight weeks to some ten or twelve months. Indeed, only farmers 
and butchers have enough waste food now to be able to walk puppies 
without stinting their own families. Not only. would it not be worthe 
while to go on hunting unless the farmers came out on horseback— 
it would be virtually impossible to do so. 

Inflation of prices makes it out of the question for (say) a keen 
young public-school man to hunt on an income of £1,000 a year, 
He cannot afford £250 a year for a groom, and anyhow there is no 
cottage available for a groom. That same inflation, however, has 
made the farmer more prosperous than ever, and not only has he 
a farm worker to attend to his horse, but the keep of his horse is 
normally a “business expense ”—that mysterious phrase which has 
assumed such huge importance in these days of crippling taxation, 
Indeed, two or three of our hunting farmers still breed horses, and 
a surprising number of them deal in horses—surprising when it is 
considered how few people want to buy hunters. Secondly, much 
of the organisation of the hunt is done by the ladies, who are very 
regular attendants and, unlike the business-men, live on the spot. 
Thirdly, it is remarkable how many children come out hunting. An 
indulgent parent, who has never been on a horse in his life, seems 
to pay £100 without a qualm for a pony which, with a smartly 
plaited mane, will carry his daughter, possibly also in plaits, at gym- 
khanas in the summer and out hunting in the winter. It is true that 
some daughters win a surprising amount of money in gymkhana 
prizes, and that suggests one reason for the survival of foxhunting 
which is perhaps a modern development. 

When one tries to analyse who comes out hunting, and how they 
are able to afford to keep horses, it becomes evident that a substantial 
proportion of the horses and ponies seen out hunting are not prim- 
arily hunters. There is nothing new in that, of course. Forty years 
ago quantities of hacks and harness horses were pressed into ser- 
vice as hunters if their owners could afford no better. The fox- 
hunters looked down their aristocratic noses at these “ hearse horses” 
and such other tradesmen. The difference now is, however, that the 
number of genuine hunters is augmented by horses which are often 
poor performers in the field, yet are actually more valuable than the 
hunters—valuable for the money-making businesses of steeplechasing, 
point-to-point racing, showing, show jumping, hunter trials and gym- 
khanas. It seems to be in these circles that our local hunting farmers 
buy and sell horses for (say) £300 which we humble foxhunters would 
certainly not value at more than £150. While the public, with time 
and money to spare, will flock to any form of entertainment, fox- 
hunting will no doubt continue to draw very welcome support from 
the owners of these money-making horses. 

The real reason, however, why farmers come out hunting, and con- 
sequemtly why foxhunting survives, is in no way connected with 
making money. The reason is that, in general, country people and 
farmers (whether or not they ride) like to see the hounds. They like 
the excitement of hearing the cry of the pack afar off and of hearing 
it gradually approaching, of looking out for the fox, of shouting in 
his face and thereby inducing that quick turn and check which has 
saved the lives of foxes innumerable. They like to see people jump- 
ing fences and falling off and providing a good laugh. Excitement 
and laughter are not so often brought to the door of a lonely farm- 
house on a dull winter’s day. Most illogically, they also take a deep- 
rooted pride in the preservation of foxes. How often have we im- 
plored a small farmer to shoot a fox which takes poultry in daylight 
and which we have faint hopes of killing with the hounds. “No,” 
he invariably answers, “I never have and I never will. We want the 
hounds. You must bring the hounds.” He feels, too, that he is 
contributing something to an ancient institution enjoyed by his 
neighbours, and he is proud of that contribution. 

Foxhunting does not survive into the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury because it is the most economic way of killing foxes—still less 
because, as some suppose, the foxhunters are inspired with a lust to 
That is no more true than to suppose that a man who 
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his fellow men. Foxes are a liability to the farmer, but so are rats, 
and on the whole it suits the farmer well enough to allow the hunt 
officials, by all means at their disposal, to keep the numbers of foxes 
down to limits at which their presence is scarcely felt. In the name 
of general jollity foxhunting is allowed to cause some disturbance to 
farming interests, but must not cause damage. Indeed the War 
Agricultural Committees would certainly have stopped it in the last 
eight years if it did do damage. The present amicable relations be- 
tween those Committees and the Masters of Hounds are the best 
possible tribute to that aspect of the sport. 

Love of the chase turns up in the most unexpected quarters. 
Why should the inhabitants of a trim villa on the outskirts of a town 
put themselves to all manner of expense and inconvenience in order 
to walk a foxhound puppy ? Why should three or four men from 
the local steel-works, after coming off a tiring night shift, at once 
mount their bicycles and come out with the hounds ? Speaking for 
myself, I can honestly say that the enthusiasm of the foot people is 
the factor which, above all others, makes the Master feel that it is 
worth going on as Master, however small the hunt staff, however 
riotous the hounds, however wired the country. For that enthusiasm 
clearly shows that hunting is an elemental joy, which country people 
thoroughly understand and which they are pleased to help in pro- 
viding for the enjoyment of their neighbours. 


THE RIVAL CREEDS 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


HE Penguin series has added to our already considerable debt 

to it by producing two very topical books on politics—one, by 
John Parker, M.P., entitled Labour Marches On, and the other, 
by Quintin Hogg, M.P., entitled The Case for Conservatism. The 
intention was that these two books should expound the case for 
the Labour and Conservative points of view respectively ; that each 
should be of approximately equal length; and that each should 
be sold for a shilling. But Mr. Hogg’s manuscript turned out to 
be twice as long as Mr. Parker’s, and so is published at twice the 
price. While an appropriate sub-title for Mr. Parker’s book, there- 
fore, might well be A Shilling for my Thoughts, the sub-title for 
Mr. Hogg’s would aptly be A Florin for my Feelings. 

It is extremely difficult to compare these two books—as difficult 
as to compare Bradshaw with Burke. They belong, in point of 
intellectual content and lit@rary style, to two different onders. 
Moreover, they are directed to two different ends. For while Mr. 
Hogg does state the case for Conservatism, Mr. Parker does not 
state the case for Socialism. He assumes it. Then, having made 
this not inconsiderable assumption, he considers the past history of 
the Labour Party, its work in the present Parliament in various fields 
and its likely activities in the near future. What he gives us is 
not the case for Socialism, but a kind of directors’ report on the 
past and present activities of the company, with some estimate of 
the prospects for future business. This is not to say that the book 
has no merits. It jas many merits. But not the merit of stating 
the case for Socialism. For that we shall still have to go back 
to earlier writers. 

Mr. Hogg is not, in his volume, a director of the company. He 
writes, not as director, nor even as shareholder, but as a member 
of the general public. He questions not merely the handling of the 
company’s affairs, but the very ends to which the business is 
directed, and the principles upon which it operates. He does state 
the case for Conservatism, and a finely written and eloquent case 
he makes. His a ent begins, as all high argument should begin, 
with the assertion Ce fundamental principles. Mr. Hogg knows 
the truth of Cardinal Manning’s dictum that “ all human differences 
are ultimately religious ones.” By that Manning did not mean, of 
course, that men never quarrelled about anything but religious 
matters. He meant that a man’s attitude to all problems was deter- 
mined, or at least largely coloured, by his fundamental] estimate of 
the nature of man, and of man’s relationship to the universe and 
the power behind it. Or in other words his religion. If men 
differed on this, the fundamental thing, they would differ on all 
its derivatives. 
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merit—is to start with fundamental principles. From these prin- 
ciples he deduces certain broad conceptions as to the nature of 
society, and the bases on which, if it is to serve man and not be his 
arbitrary master, it must rest. Only when this ground has been 
covered does Mr. Hogg pass from principles to practice, from the 
general to the particular. Then having done the job he was asked 
to do, namely to state the Conservative case, he delivers, for full 
measure, a hearty onslaught on the case which Mr. Parker should 
have made, but omitted to make. Dialectically, all the honours go 
to Mr. Hogg. 

For Mr, Hogg man is not merely, or even primarily, a political 
animal, concerned only with making such social arrangements as 
will best see to the provision of food, clothing, shelter and the 
rest—though, of course, he is that. Primarily he is a religious 
animal. So the bases of society must be fundamentally religious. 
Indeed, man will not succeed in being even “ humanist” unless he 
is first religious. The “century of the common man”—a 
“ humanist ” conception—has produced, because it has been largely 
divorced from the fundamental truths of the Christian faith, more 
tortures, more killings, more uprootings and exiles and imprison- 
ments of common men than all the centuries since the Thirty Years’ 
War. Society depends for its cement, for the common assumptions 
without which there cannot be common action, upon religion. It 
takes some courage in these days for a politician to proclaim this ; 
but it is true, 

Next, society is organic. It is subject to laws of growth and 
development. You can no more uproot it, re-fashion it and re- 
plant it and get the planned result you want than you can a tree 
in its maturity. The Russian experiment shows that plainly. What 
you get, if you take this line, when you do get it, is something you 
never bargained for. In an organic society you must take what is, 
and build upon that foundation. Mr. Hogg admits that all sorts 
of things are wrong; but he will have nothing to do with the 
modern heresy that nothing is right. Our fathers were not all 
fools ; nor did wisdom begin with us. Next, Mr. Hogg argues 
that, to whatever end society wishes to direct and guide the efforts 
of its citizens, its modus operandi must be governed by the nature 
of man himself. Men will work hard from a proper ambition to 
“fulfil themselves in many ways.” ‘They will work hard for wife 
and family. But if you organise society on the basis of destroying 
these incentives you will get less production out of planned order than 
out of unplanned disorder. For output is the work of human beings 
and not social abstractions. 

Not that Mr. Hogg favours unplanned disorder. On the contrary, 
he is as emphatic as any Socialist that the community has the right 
and the duty to condition the efforts of its citizens to good social 
ends. But he affirms that those ends will not be reached unless, 
within the broad framework determined as desirable, we have regard 
to the things that make human beings “tick over.” It is from 
this background—to which space prevents me from doing anything 
like justice—that Mr. Hogg then elaborates the Conservative attitude 
to particular problems of the day. The informing generalisation 
underlying his proposals is that, as it was the function of Con- 
servatism in an earlier age to oppose the unrestricted laisser faire 
of Liberalism, so its function today is to oppose the threat to free- 
dom represented by the modern tendency to concentrate all power 
in the hands of the State. For good measure, as I have said, he 
delivers a powerful broadside against the Socialist case which Mr! 
Parker does not make. 

If I have devoted much more space to Mr. Hogg’s book than 
to Mr. Parker’s, it is because it demands it. Mr. Parker’s book 
starts on the circumference and stays there. Mr. Hogg’s starts 
from the centre and works outward to the periphery. Mr. Parker’s 
book is, so to speak, mechanical. Mr. Hogg’s is vital. Mr. Parker's 
book will serve a limited and temporary purpose. Mr. Hogg’s will; 
I forecast, long rank with Lord Hugh Cecil’s Conservatism—pub- 
lished in my youth—as one of the classic statements of the Con- 
servative faith. The only thing the two books have in common is 
that they are published in the same edition. Mr. Parker’s book, 
you should buy. Mr. Hogg’s you must. 
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FRENCH FARMING TODAY 


By H. D. WALSTON 


EFORE the war metropolitan France was, to all intents and 

purposes, self-supporting. Today the high cost of food—the 
principal cause of the recent strikes—shows that she is suffering 
from a grave shortage. It is worth while seeing just where this 
shortage lies, and just how great it is. So far as wheat is concerned 
—and wheat in France is a far more important crop than in England, 
normally supplying not only all the requirements of the country, but 
also accounting for 30 per cent. of the arable acreage—the area 
dropped from the 1930/39 average of 5,228,000 hectares to 
4,131,000 hectares in 1946 and an estimate of 3,307,000 in 1947. 
More important than the drop in area is the drop in yield 
—1§.4 quintals per ha. in 1930/39; 16.36 quintals per ha. 
in 1946, and 9.65 quintals per ha. in 1947. This means a drop 
in total production from 80.5 million quintals in 1930/39 to 67.5 
million quintals in 1946, and 32 million quintals in 1947. The dis- 
loceiion caused by Occupation and Liberation is partly responsible 
for this severe decline, but so far as 1947 is concerned, the weather 
also has played a large part. The frost killed much of the winter 
corn, and lasted so long that it seriously delayed the spring plant- 
ing. On some farms it was impossible to make up lost time, and 
even when spring corn was sown yields were severely affected by 
the drought. 

But other crops, too, have declined from the pre-war figures— 
at least according to official statistics. These statistics must, however, 
be treated with caution, and, although they certainly indicate trends, 
they cannot be taken as showing with any accuracy the exact state 
of agricultural production in France today. Cereals other than 
wheat, for instance, dropped from about 5.5 million hectares in 
1930/39 to 4.2 million in 1946, and 4.3 million in 1947, with a drop 
in yield corresponding to that of wheat. Potatoes fell from 1.41 


million ha. in 1930/39 to .85 million in 1946, and .97 million in 1947 
(excluding allotments and market gardens), with a production of 15.7 


million tons, 10 million tons and 11.4 million tons respectively, while 
the total cultivated area throughout France fell from 17.8 millions in 
1934/38 to 15.3 in 1946 and 16.2 in 1947. 

Just where these millions of cultivated acres have disappeared 
to is one of the mysteries of French agriculture. There is certainly 
no sign of abandoned land as one drives about the countryside, and, 
if anything, pastures seem to have been ploughed up rather than arable 
land falling back to grass. (Permanent grass is not included under 
the heading of cultivated land, but rotation grasses are.) A partial 
explanation is that there was a natural tendency among farmers 
during the Occupation to return a smaller area of crops than they 
actually had, in order to reduce their liabilities for deliveries. This 
is, however, unlikely to account ior such a large discrepancy or to 
have persisted long after delivery quotas have disappeared. 

Reduced production is apparent also with livestock. The number 
of cows has shrunk from 8.7 million in 1934/38 to 7 million in 1946, 
though other cattle have increased from 7 million to 7.8 million. 
In 1934/38 there were 7 million pigs and 2.8 million horses: now 
there are 4.9 million and 2.4 million. In terms of actual produc- 
tion the decline is greater. In 1934/39 the average annual pro- 
duction of meat was 3.36 million tons, but in 1946 only 1.46 million 
tons. Milk fell from the 1934/38 average of 146 million hecto- 
litres to 92 million hectolitres in 1946, while the amount available 
as liquid milk for human consumption fell from 34 million to 
25 million. Whereas 200,000 tons of butter were produced annually 
in 1934/38, only 110,000 were produced in 1946, while cheese fell 
from an annual average in 1934/38 of 250,000 tons to 90,000 tons 
in 1946. There is unlikely to be any improvement in the current 
year. So far as milk is concerned, a shortage, due to the drought, 
of summer fodder and of feed for this winter is not only likely to 
cause a decline from the 1946 figure, but is certain to mean a further 
reduction in the actual number of livestock kept on the farms, and 
a further postponement in the increase of animal products. 

It is therefore clear that the amount of food produced in France 
from indigenous sources is greatly below the pre-war amounts. 
In point of fact it is considerably worse than might be expected 
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from the figures shown above. The reason for this is that a reduc. 
tion in available supplies is not shared equally by all classes of 
society. No matter how small his harvest, the farmer will always 
retain enough grain for next year’s sowing, for the demands of his 
livestock and for the needs of his family. With regard to wheat, 
these retentions normally amount to 15 million quintals. This 
means that whereas 65 million quintals were normally available 
for the non-farm population before the war, there are now only 
18 million quintals available, or less than 30 per cent. of the normal 
amount. The same is true to an even greater degree with live- 
stock products. The farmer is actually retaining more on his farm 
than he did before the war, because his financial position is s 
much improved that there is no need for him to sell so much. Ip 
pre-war days butter, meat and poultry were luxuries that few 
farmers could afford ; they were sent to the local market and the 
family lived on less expensive food. Now the farmer has more 
francs in the bank, or in his stocking, and little on which they can 
be spent. He therefore sells less of his expensive foods and 
consumes more himself. 

This tendency, at least as far as milk is concerned, is further 
accentuated by the present price-structure, whereby a farmer receives 
75 francs (live weight) for a pound of veal and a similar amount 
for a gallon of milk. In England, on the other hand, a gallon of 
milk is worth to the farmer at least twice as much as a pound of 
veal. Because of this the French farmer avoids the tiresome neces- 
sity of milking his cows, and instead rears more calves. One of 
the results is that of the 800,000 people in Paris who are entitled 
to fresh milk (and such people are only young children, nursing 
and expectant mothers, and a very small number of invalids with 
doctors’ certificates) only 500,000 can be supplied. 

M. Schuman is faced with two problems—the long-term one of 
increasing indigenous production ; and the short-term one of ensur- 
ing that such supplies as are available are distributed equally and 
at a price which is within the range of the pocket of everybody in 
the country. There is little doubt that the former problem will 
be resolved in time, without much interference on the part of the 
Government. Exhortations may perhaps speed up recovery to a 
small extent; a rational system of differential prices, provided it 
is not so drastic as to be defeated by the black market, will cer- 
tainly direct production into the channels which the Government 
wishes to encourage. But all this will take years ; just how many 
depends in part upon the weather, and in part upon the general 
recovery of Europe. The short-term problem is more difficult and 
cries more loudly for Government action. Unless this action is 
taken, the recent disturbances in France will be only the first in 
a long series. 

The choice before M. Schuman is not easy. If he reduces 
farm prices, he will not only reduce production, but will encourage 
the black market once more. If he allows wages to rise, a financial 
collapse will become inevitable, and the way will be paved for 
a further increase in the price of food. The only remaining 
alternative—short of importing food from overseas, which is ruled 
out not only by lack of dollars, but also by lack of available 
supplies—is to institute a system of food subsidies hand-in-hand 
with rationing. This, however, is a complete reversal of the present 
policy, by which not only have all food subsidies virtually dis- 
appeared, but the only foods that are still rationed are bread, fats, 
sugar and cheese. But it is clear that unless something of this 
sort is done, and done at once, France will once more be plunged 
into industrial disputes which, lacking Communist interference, 
will have the support of a far larger number of people than did 
those of the last few weeks. 
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HAVE received a Christmas present from an unknown friend. 
I It takes the form of a small book bound in maroon cloth with 
gilt lettering. The book is entitled The Marquise de Boissy and 
the Count de Waldeck. It was written by Miss Mary R. Darby 
Smith; and was privately published by Lippincotr & Co., of 
Philadelphia, in 1878. Miss Smith, to judge from her portrait, must 
have been an attractive girl. Her hair is parted in the middle and 
falls in clustering ringlets around her plump little neck; these 
ringlets frame a neat little face, a round forehead, and eyes 
which are at once eager and confiding. She possessed both 
enterprise and wealth; year after year she crossed the Atlantic 
and spent months at a time in Paris and Florence, in London 
and Dublin. While in the latter capital she aroused the 
admiration of the poetess “ Speranza”—widow of Sir William 
Wilde—who addressed some lines to her in which she is described 
as “Worthy a poet’s love to share.” ‘There is no evidence in this 
book that Miss Smith shared anybody’s love: but she undoubtedly 
possessed an infinite capacity for adulation. The Count de Waldeck, 
whom she so deeply admired, was, at the time of their first meeting, 
ninety-nine years of age. He had visited Marie Antoinette in the 
Temple, he had accompanied Napoleon on his expedition ta Egypt, 
he had been one of the first to explore the antiquities of Yucatan, he 
had married and had a son at the age of eighty-four, he painted pic- 
tures in the very early surréaliste manner, and he died at the age 
of one hundred and nine. He explained to Miss Smith the reasons 
for his remarkable longevity. He had never allowed himself to sleep 
for more than seven hours ; and every spring he would for six weeks 
dose himself with a “remedial agent” consisting of grated horse- 
radish, mixed with crumbs of bread, and flavoured with lemon juice. 
At the age of 106 he begged Miss Smith to procure an engagement 
for him with Barnum’s circus. Miss Smith, feeling that Mr. Barnum 
might “ possibly be struck by this proposition,” made an immediate 
application ; Mr. Barnum refused on the ground that the Count was 
too old for exhibitions. “But I,” Miss Smith records, “ was dis- 


appointed.” 































7 * * 7 
She was not disappointed with the Marquise de Boissy. She first 
met her at an evening party in Paris. “Do you know,” remarked the 
wife of the American Minister, “that the lady on the sofa near you 
is Madame de Boissy, the Guiccioli of Lord Byron?” “TI turned,” 
records Miss Smith, “ to look at her and saw a striking-looking elegant 
woman ; she appeared in her evening toilette a well-preserved person 
of between fifty and sixty years of age. Though no longer young, 
there was the look of steadfast beauty that could not but abide with 
her. Her still beautiful hair hung in rich yet delicate ringlets on 
either side of a face fair, very fair, and with patrician features ; her 
neck and shoulders had an ivory whiteness ; a calm and gentle dignity 
was in her mien.” Miss Smith asked to be introduced. “ Madame,” 
she said, “ I am so happy to have the pleasure of meeting one whose 
friendship for Lord Byron has been so sincere. He was, I think, 
the king of poets.” The Marquise de Boissy does not appear to have 
resented this idiotic remark. “ With a graceful inclination of the 
head,” records Miss Smith, “ in a sweet clear voice, in perfect English, 
she replied, ‘ He was the king of men’.” I had the good fortune some 
years ago to meet an old lady who had also known the Countess 
Guiccioli. Her account of the Countess’s appearance in middle age 
accords with that of Miss Smith. She also spoke of the delicate 
ringlets, the clear voice, the marble skin. But to her the Guiccioli, 
on Byron’s name being mentioned, had merely murmured reminis- 
cently, “ Dieu! qu'il était beau.” 
* * * 7 
It has been recounted that the Marquis de Boissy, when intro- 
ducing his wife, would remark, “ La Marquise de Boissy, ma femme, 
ancienne maitresse de Lord Byron.” When Miss Smith arrived on 




























the scene the Marquis had already been dead two years. She records 
that his widow cherished his memory “ with the most respectful and 
Miss Smith is quite sure that, “despite some 
It 





devoted regard.” 
eccentricities,” the Marquis must have merited such approval. 
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is evident, however, that, had she met him, she would have disliked 
his eccentric way of introducing his wife. As befits a daughter of 
Philadelphia, Miss Smith was convinced from the start that there 
was nothing “unpleasant” in the relationship between the Guiccioli 
and Lord Byron. She speaks with scorn of the “wretched gossip, 
vile suspicions, which, from what I have known and heard of this 
lady from intimate sources, have caused misjudgements and mis- 
conceptions of which she is most unworthy.” “I must be permitted,” 
she writes, “to say that it is a pain for me to have heard her spoken 
of in connection with Lord Byron, as I too often have.” According 
to Miss Smith the whole scandal arose owing to a misconception. 
Byron and the Guiccioli were in spirit, if not in fact, an engaged 
couple ; they were waiting with infinite patience and self-control until 
circumstances would permit them to marry. The innocent nature of 
their relationship throughout those years is proved by the fact that 
the Countess remained “under the protection” of her father and 
brother. Both the older and the younger Counts Gamba had the 
greatest esteem for Lord Byron. “They were,” asserts Miss Smith, 
“replete with a friendship that vice can never have engendered.” 
Her determination to vindicate Mme. de Boissy’s reputation is per- 
sistent and touching. “ I have seen,” she writes, “ an English gentle- 
man of high rank, and one of the most conservative of men, take her 
hand and bend over it as if he were addressing a divinity.” Clearly 
there can have been nothing wrong. 
* 7 

The Marquis de Boissy was a man of considerable wealth. He 
owned the lovely house at Luciennes which Louis XV had built 
for Mme. du Barry ; and he owned a large hétel in Paris, in the 
Cité de Londres off the Rue St. Lazare. It was there that Miss 
Smith would visit his widow. She speaks with rapt enthusiasm 
of the great saloons hung with damask and Venetian mirrors, of 
the painted dining-room, of the garden in which a fountain always 
played. The Guiccioli would sit with her feet up on the terrace 
which opened upon the garden and would busy herself with needle- 
work or with making little spills for the firé. She would talk to 
Miss Smith in “a pleasant and racy” manner about her dead 
husband and her former friend. She was, so Miss Smith assures 
us, a profoundly religious woman. In fact she had prayed so 
devoutly for the soul of Lord Byron that “he had become elevated 
to an exalted state in heaven.” She looked forward to joining him 
and the Marquis de Boissy in the life after death. “They are 
together now,” she assured Miss Smith, “and are the best of 
friends.; I shall be with them ere long.” The Guiccioli had derived 
this inside information by communication in automatic writing 
with the spirits of Lord Byron and her late husband. For the pur- 
pose of these communications she used large notebooks bound in 
scarlet. She would open the books, make a sign of the cross upon 
a blank page, bow her head in prayer for an instant, and imme- 
diately enter into communication. “The answers,” records Miss 
Smith, “came like magic, and were written down with the utmost 
rapidity.” Not unnaturally, Miss Smith asked if she also might be 
allowed to communicate with the spirit of Lord Byron. Her request 
was granted. Byron came through at once. Miss Smith asked him 
whether she ought to book her passage back to the United States. 
He replied that “ she must walk always in the paths of righteousness 
and religion, since only along those paths could one achieve peace 
on earth and happiness in eternity.” What is so striking about 
these messages is that they were delivered in French—a language of 
which Byron, while on earth, was almost wholly ignorant. 

* . . * 

At a subsequent more private sitting the Guiccioli appears to have 
asked Lord Byron what he really thought about Miss Smith. Byron 
replied, with a slight note of irritation, but still in French: “She 
is virtue itself, but too much given to enthusiasm ; that is why she 
has ruined her life and never found a husband. She has a fine 
intelligence but smothers it under religious prejudices.” After 
receiving this message Miss Smith returned to America; she did 


not see the Guiccioli again. 


* * 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


INDIAN DANCING 


Ram Gopal 


Ir is surprising and regrettable that the organisers of the Indian 
Exhibition at Burlington House have not snatched at the wonderful 
opportunity afforded them by Ram Gopal’s presence in London, and 
invited that great dancer to give demonstrations of Indian dancing 
in the exhibition itself, thus providing a living commentary on its 
sculptures and bronzes of Shiva Nataraja. I regard as a libel the 
suggestion that the Royal Academy of Arts refuses to admit dancers 
to Burlington House, For then surely the Dancing Shiva and many 
wonderful sculptures of dancing figures would also have been refused 
admission. The plastic arts of India are indeed inseparable from 
dancing. 

Ram Gopal is not only a beautiful dancer, profoundly educated in 
the great dance styles of India ; he is also an intelligent and eloquent 
interpreter of his art in the language of words, and he does not scorn 
to explain and demonstrate the details of technique and gesture 
which are a mystery to most Europeans, and perhaps to some Indians. 
To give a successful performance of Indian dancing on the stage of 
a European theatre demands a considerable intellectual effort ; it is 
an art in itself, an art of translation from one medium into another 
which those who have never seen the original in its own setting can 
hardly appreciate. In all translations something is lost—the soil in 
which the original seed was sown and in which the roots are buried. 
Particularly is this true of dances which have their origin in religious 
belief or in traditional social ceremonies. They suffer violation, just 
as animals that are displayed in a zoo. But everyone will agree that 
Uday Chankar and Ram Gopal, by their stage arrangements of Indian 
dances, have enormously enriched our aesthetic experience, and, 
though these dances need their own background as much as do the 
glorious fragments of Indian sculpture which alone could be trans- 
ported to London, they still produce a profound—it may even be 
a disquieting—impression of beauty ; an impression of some physical 
and spiritual experience of which our western bodies are incapable. 
Above all they produce an intense impression of rhythm, melody and 
extraordinary eloquence. 

In an article in the current number of Ballet Ram Gopal gives an 
admirable sketch of the four main schools of Indian dancing, all of 
which were illustrated in his programme at the Prince’s Theatre: 
Kathakali, the profoundly exciting dance drama of Malabar, whose 
themes are drawn from the great Indian epics, the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, and in which the gesture-language of the mudras is 
developed in such detail as almost to be a deaf-and-dumb language ; 
the subtle and highly schematised Bharata Natya, “ perhaps the most 
exquisite solo dance in the world,” the thrilling male solo dance of 
the north, called Kathak, and the essentially lyrical Manipuri dance 
of Assam. In his recent recitals the whole burden of performance fell 
upon Ram Gopal himself and two soloists—Rajeshwar, tall and 
slender-waisted as a Mughal prince, a remarkably eloquent dancer 
with fine technique, though lacking still the experience and poise of 
Ram Gopal himself, and his exquisitely’ expressive and beautiful 
female partner Shevanti, whose Manipuri dances were incomparably 
graceful, This is the first time they have been shown in this country. 
Ram Gopal has already in India, only awaiting the signal to embark 
(and the signal waits on finances), a brilliant company of dancers, 
and some of those great gurus, generally old men, who are as 
wonderful to watch as dancers of the most superb physique. 

There is no doubt that the war has had an extraordinary effect 
on the appreciation of dancing in this country. The love of ballet 
in England, the enormous audiences and vast enthusiasm strike 
every visitor from abroad. 
to other forms than ballet. Many hitherto untravelled people made 
great journeys during the war, and some returned with a new 
consciousness. No doubt the majority of the English overseas 
armies found little to admire in the exotic dances with which their 
fantastic, unimagined travels brought them into contact; but some 
were moved to great admiration and the desire to comprehend an 
expressive art of which they had never dreamed. It seemed natural 
enough to discuss trance-dances with the solitary waiter at one’s 
hotel in Cannanore, and to go with him at midnight to the temple 
where they were performed ; it is more surprising to discuss Mani- 
puri dancing with one’s hairdresser in London, and to be regaled 
with descriptions of the great dancer, Mambi, whom he hired to 
entertain his Indian regiment when in camp at Assam. There is 
a new audience for our Indian dancers, and one very ready to be 
instructed. BERYL DE ZOETE. 


But the awareness of dancing extends- 


THE CINEMA 
“Build My Gallows High.’’ (Odeon, Leicester Square).——“" Mry. 
Fitzherbert.’’ (Empire). 

To keep us happy over Christmas, the season of meckness ang 
“ gentleness in hearts at peace,” the Odeon is offering us a film calle 
Build My Gallows High in which there are no fewer than fou 
murders, As an antidote to post-prandial lethargy it will do yeomay 
service, and I do not doubt that the excitement it generates will 
stimulate the gastric juices most beneficially, but no one can say ity 
motif is seasonable. 

Mr. Robert Mitcham is extremely good as an ex-crook turned 
honest who once again is lured on to the shady side of the street 
by his former employer Mr. Kirk Douglas. He has that sort of hand. 
some brooding face, unlit by even the ghost of a smile, which implie 
tremendous internal suffering, of a spiritual nature of course, and 
every woman is bound to feel it is her privilege to get that look of 
his face. Miss Jane Greer has an odious part to play, for she cheats, 
lies and murders alternately, at regular intervals, throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the picture, apologising feebly every now 
and then for her deficiencies, but doing nothing to remedy them, 
For a weak vacillating character she is remarkably quick on the 
trigger ; indeed her sole method of dealing with life’s little problems 
is to shoot whoever happens to be in the way. It is, of course, a 


simple method, but there is no future in it, as Miss Greer eventually 
discovers. Mr, Kirk Douglas and Miss Virginia Huston portray vice 
and virtue with equal amiability, and the whole thing goes witha 
swing, the sort of swing you find at the end of a rope. 

* - * 


It must have taken a thousand men with a thousand toothcombs 
working day and night to discover, among the male population of 
Great Britain, anybody quite so unlike the Prince Regent as Mr. 
Peter Graves. He is very thin with a long handsomte face, and, 
even when with advancing years he is permitted an additional corpu- 
lence, this all too modest allowance is concentrated in the lower half 
of his body, so that he looks like a still very thin man with a small 
drawing-room cushion tucked into his trousers. Which, of course, 
is what he is. He also wears a white peruque which is utterly at 
variance with, at any rate, my notions of Prinny’s appearance. How- 
ever, if we can forget that Mr. Graves is the Prince Regent—and 
really it is quite easy to do—we can can yet praise him for being a 
good actor atrociously mis-cast. Miss Joyce Howard as Mrs. Fitz 
herbert is entirely charming even if her reading of the part lacks 
depth, her sufferings thus seeming proportionately shallow ; but on 
the whole this film forfeits our admiration by being a little boring, 
a little long, a little wrong and somehow strangely inhuman. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Adam Zero, revived on December 16th at Covent Garden, is a 
would-be philosophical ballet descending in a direct line from Les 
Présages. It is a form of ballet favoured at the moment in France, 
it seems, unless the Ballets des Champs Elysées misled us in the 
summer. Le Jeune Homme et la Mort, for instance, was another 
clever dramatisation of bogus Buddhistic pessimism ; only the French 
spared us the reincarnation scene with which Adam Zero now ends. 
The underlying burden of these spectacles is man as a puppet in 
the hands of fate, helpless and hopeless “but snatching what more 
or less animal pleasures he can before the producer bundles him 
off the stage and the wheel of life begins again. It is cleverly done 
in Adam Zero, and the fatalism is given a pretty fashionable 
exterior which no doubt makes it a stimulating spectacle for those 
who find stimulus in the representation of man’s imagined impotence. 
I still prefer the more naive human drama of, say, Faust, which 
seems to correspond so much more closely to the observable facts 
of human existence; or even a halfway work like Parsifal, in which 
Western activism is still putting up a good fight (at least com- 
paratively) against Karma and Nirvana which, when all is said and 
done, are not very dramatic conceptions whatever else they may be. 
Robert Helpmann was a skilful Adam, and June Brae (whom I, 
remembering Rider Haggard possibly wrongly, mentally labelled as 
his Ka) made the most of a very involved conception. As in 
Checkmate, I was distracted from listening by my efforts to piece 
together the symbolism on the stage; and I fear that my main 
impression of Bliss’s music was again one of great, often superlative, 
noise. But it seemed to fit the stage action admirably. 

Cherubini’s Deux Fournées, at the Maida Vale Studios, made 
effective and timely restitution of that most gifted composer’s name. 
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Timely, coming after the Berlioz Requiem ; for -it was Berlioz who 
did more than anyone else to blacken the reputation of a man 
whose only fault was a lack of that creative fire which is Berlioz’s 

atest assct and a consequent complete inability to see what Berlioz 
himself was getting at in his music. As that imability is still shared 
by many people a hundred years later, we need hardly hold it 
against Cherubini—particularly when we remember Beethoven’s 
great admiration for his dramatic music and Brahms’s high praise 
of Medea. The music of Les Deux Fournées (1800) is the link be- 
tween Don Giovanni (1787) and Fidelio (1805), but is considerably 
nearer Fidelio in character as in date. It was Cherubini’s example 
which decided Beethoven to cast his opera in the form of a French 
opéra comique which had the revolutionary and emotional tradition 
lacking in the opera seria; and Beethoven followed closely Cheru- 
bini’s practice of alternating with the spoken dialogue richly worked 
and musically self-sufficient numbers in place of the little airs 
and simple duets or trios which were normal in France. 

Charles Paul sang Mikéli—the water-carrier who gave his name 
to the English and German versions—with great dramatic variety 
and an always beautiful tone ; but he was careful to preserve the 
deliberate simplicity, the Rousseau-like emotional appeal, which was 
go fashionable and effective in Cherubini’s day. The Count and 
Countess were, oddly enough, allowed to be virtuous and attractive 
characters in 1800, though less than ten years earlier they would 
have been wicked Whites ; and Pierre Gianotti and Janine Michau 
expressed their unimpeachable sentiments with great distinction. 
The French spoken dialogue was rather a test on the English 
members of the cast, but Marion Davies (Marcellina), Fabian Smith 
(Commandant) and Ernest Frank (Lieutenant) were notable for 
their linguistic as well as their musical performafice. 

MartTIn Cooper. 


SKY AT CHRISTMAS 


Anp did the stars fling down their spears 
And did Orion hold his breath, 

With gold illuminated tears, 
When looking down on Nazareth? 


Arcturus and Aldébaran, 
Cassiopeia and the Bear, 

Did their quaint eyes in wonder gaze? 
Was Berenice’s burning hair 


Ablaze with bliss?——Though now we know 
That those same stars would coldly stare 
At burning Troy and London town, 
As unperturbéd as the air? 


Yet, one far-centuried Eastern night, 

An unindifferent star looked down, 
Leaving its grave accustomed place 

To lead three kings to a strange town, 


And when Spring blossom held the wind 
It shed cool tears of light, to see 

The lonely one who loved mankind 
Nailed to a once proud-flowering tree. 


So dark the sorrow-clouded air, 
Yet seemed it, to that steadfast star, 
Filled with a still, triumphant hope, 
As silent winter orchards are. 
IsopeEL CUMMING. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


No month in the year has been more unfairly treated by the poets and 
rhymesters than December. Shakespeare (though he gives it the more 
or less endearing epithet “old”) stresses its “bareness everywhere.” 
Tusser, whose doggerel is rather better than doggerel usually is and 
nearly always at least sensible, ticked off all the twelve months with a 
pleasant compliment, The whole is quoted in a pretty little anthology 
The Joyful Year. He began the list with “a kindly good Janiveere” 
which for the rest is often called “black” and ended with “O dirty 
December for Christmas remember.” Yet dirty is a truer adjective than 
bare. Berries and even leaves persist. The blackberry, which is perhaps 
on the way to become an evergreen, is now in full green leaf, dotted with 
odd leaves that have the full autumnal hue. Some of the gorses are 
almost as full of blossom as in March, the month that “ blooms the whin.” 
More surprising is the fresh growth of young grass, taken by Horace as 
the surest evidence of spring. Whatever its deficiencies, the last month 
of the’ year is very much more congenial to most of us than the first of 
th: New Year when the cold strengthens as the light lengthens. Touching 
this same lengthening of the light, the evening lengthens after Decem- 
ber 17, though not the morning, a fact in astronomical mathematics that 
is beyond the understanding of most of us. 


Year-end Flowers 

Among Christmas flowers, which seem likely this year to include the 
Mermaid briar, best of all the climbing roses, one humble specimen is 
worth the fond attention of those who enjoy cut flowers. It is nearly 
always possible, even within the most carefully weeded pales, to pick a 
good bunch of the white dead nettle, and with some delicate removal of 
obscuring leaves the flowers are as comely as the most fastidious could 
wish. It is a pity that this plant is called a nettle, to which it has no 
likeness whatever except superficially in the leaf, and its tribe ts full of 
beauty. I have often thought, for example, that the Archangel would be 
worth the attention of the florists. Perhaps this year the gardener has no 
incentive to seek any wild flower. The out-of-door chrysanthemums have 
not surrendered to the date, and the naked-flowered jessamine was 
flowering freely while the month was still young, but it has climbed into a 
bush of fragrant guelder that promises to be smelling sweet by Christmas 


morning. 


Returning Vines 

It is an established cause of wonder why the grape-vine has disappeared 
from England as an out-of-door plant. Michael Drayton and Shakespeare 
and scores of writers into the eighteenth century allude to English 
vineyards, and even Keats regarded the vine as a typical decoration of the 
cottage eaves. Some few vines are, of course, perfectly hardy and usually 
ripen the fruit. It is now claimed that even the tenderer—and much 
more luscious—hothouse grapes can be successfully grown out of doors 
by a cunning use of portable glass. Mr. Bush (writing his usual breezy 
diary in the Countryman) tells of “a friend who, by confining under 
cloches the shoots fruiting this year and allowing those for fruiting next 
year to grow in the open, expects to be able to ripen even choice 
greenhouse varieties outside.” A variety called Ascot Citronelle with a 
muscat flavour is alleged to be the best outside grape. It is not, I think, 
one of those generally advised by the trade. Any grape, even if it does 
not ripen its fruit in time, is well worth growing on a pergola. So 
indeed is an American blackberry. Beauty and use may coincide, even 
in the flower garden, 


In My Garden 

Perhaps a garden pergola is most comely, and certainly most tidy, if it 
is restricted to one type of plant, like the white wistaria at Gravetye ; 
but it is most amusing to indulge in a wide variety. A climber that can 
be very beautiful into winter is the berried variety of the wild tea-plant 
so called, Lycium Barbarum Chinense. I have one that coincides success- 
fully both with a rampant briar rose and a tamaris. This last is also 
attractive in a rough border if pruned almost down to the ground each 
year ; and that is the only attention it needs. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


COUNT SFORZA’S POLICY 


Sir,—I think this is the first time that I put pen to paper in order to 
correct an article about myself. But I do so for two reasons: (1) because 
Harold Nicolson in his article in The Spectator of November 7th was 
so kind as to suggest an analogy between A. J. Balfour’s and my own 
way of thinking and feeling. This is so high a praise that readers of 
The Spectator would be justified in saying: if Nicolson is so well- 
disposed towards Sforza he must be right when he accuses this Italian 
of “ inexactitude”” over an old diplomatic negotiation of his ; (2) there- 
fore, convinced as Foreign Minister of the Italian Republic that a policy 
of understanding with Britain such as I hope for must be founded upon 
a continuous and reciprocal open-handedness, I feel it my duty to make 
an exception to my constant silent rule and to explain that, even in the 
distant episode quoted by Harold Nicolson, I did not depart from the 
dictates of transparent exactitude. 

My “inexactitude” would appear to Consist in this: that, having 
signed at Rapallo a treaty which contained some secret clauses, I would 
have announced to the Senate, on December 17, 1920, that there were 
“no secret conventions at Rapallo nor any understanding which had 
not been published.” I never made such a statement. All my speeches 
of this period are recorded in the Atti del Parlamento, the shorthand 
parliamentary report; and reading them through it is easy to realise 
that I never said such sentence, nor anything even remotely resembling 
it, on the subject of Porto Baros, On the contrary, both Giolitti, then 
Prime Minister, and myself declared before the Parliamentary Committee 
for Foreign Affairs, as soon as we came back to Rome from Rapallo, 
that Porto Baros belonged to the Croats (see Giolitti, Memoirs of my 
Life, Chapter XVII. This should be a sufficient answer. But to a writer 
as fair as Harold Nicolson I would like to explain why, in spite of his 
perfect good faith, he could concur in this mistake, on the basis of 
incomplete evidence. 

When the Yugoslavs ended by accepting my request that our frontier 
should be fixed at the natural geographical watershed of the Alps, I 
thought it necessary to embody this result at once into a treaty, while 
leaving to a later negotiation the creation of a joint Italo-Fiuman-Yugoslav 
Corporation (Consorzio) for running the port of Fiume. This would 
have been the salvation of Fiume, for, with Yugoslavia interested in the 
port, Fiume would have become a strong link between our two peoples 
instead of an apple of discord, as it had been till then. The tiny adjacent 
Porto Baros was to come under the Consorzio arrangement as the con- 
tribution of Yugoslavia, since we knew quite well that it had always 
belonged to Croatia and never to the corpus separatum of Fiume. Both 
Lloyd George’s support on behalf of England and Millerand’s on behalf 
of France had been so wholehearted for my new policy of friendly 
collaboration with Yugoslavia that it was within my power to force the 
Yugoslavs to cede even the microscopic Porto Baros to us, which was 
just what Italian nationalists wanted; like all nationalists, they believed 
that a “ realistic” policy consists in grabbing any piece of territory, even 
at the cost of moral and economic losses. Of course 1 did not do what 
was in my power to do and what would have gained me the applause of 
the noisy Italian nationalists. On the contrary, in the interest of assuring 
a real friendship with our neighbours, I tried to keep Yugoslavia interested 
in the idea of a joint Consorzio for Fiume and this I did while recognising 
that Porto Baros belonged to Yugoslavia, but with the understanding that 
we would officially acknowledge this as soon as Yugoslavia had made 
of it its contribution to the Corporation which was to be created. 

But all this was the beginning of another negotiation for the port of 
Fiume; it had nothing to do with the treaty of Rapallo. This tiny episode, 
of purely archeological interest, deserved, perhaps, to be mentioned and 
explained in order to show that it remains dangerous, even to-day, to 
rely for information on books tainted with nationalist-Fascist venom. 
What I did try in 1920-21 for the sake of concord between Italy and 
Yugoslavia I tried again in 1947, and—I hope—with more success. The 
Italian Republic—in spite of the frightful legacy of the Fascist wars—has 
succeeded in forging a new link with Yugoslavia in the economic agree- 
ment signed in Rome on November 28th. I am confident that this 
will be a first step towards a new understanding between two neighbour- 
ing nations which are economically complementary.—Yours truly, 

Palazzo Chigi, Rome. SFORZA. 


FALSE DEMOCRACY 


S1r,—One thing stands out clearly among the reiterated misconceptions 
contained in the long letter you have received from Moscow. It is the 
recurrent use, or rather misuse, of the word “ democracy,” which appears 
in every paragraph. If only the Soviet Central Committee could be 


induced to define it! We have come to know what they mean by it 
in practice—one-party Communist government not depending on the 
secret ballot, and nothing else. But they would scarcely so define j, 
The Western democracies are prepared to stand by the implications of 
an exact dictionary definition (from Demos, the people, and kratein, 
rule). The misuse of the Veto is only one instance of an absolute denig 
of the democratic method—decision by majority vote, the essence a 
democracy. “The words ‘an all-German democratic government)" 
says Mr. Tarle, “are not an empty phrase so far as we are concerned” 
But, that, Sir, unless defined and related to the meaning of “ democratic” 
is precisely what they are. Obviously, the first practical step toward 
“ democratising ” Germany would be to democratise Russian methods— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, F. D. MERRALLs, 
Lynchmere Green, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Sir,—In M. Evgeny Tarle’s ingenuous cable from Russia publish 
in your issue of December 19th, he has stated that two things are essentig 
to ensure peace in Europe. He cites these as being, firstly, a genuine) 
democratic government in Germany, and, secondly, that this governmen 
must be a government of the whole of Germany. To us, “ simple 
British men in the street,” to whom he addresses his letter, “ who 
sincerely want to understand what is going on,” there inevitably 
appears a third prerequisite to peace in Europe—a genuinely democrat; 
government in Moscow.—Yours faithfully, GLYNN WILLIAMSOy, 
10 Bryanston Mews East, W.1. 


‘GRADUATE TEACHERS 


Sir,—In your issue of November 21st you were good enough to publish 
a letter from me on the position of graduate teachers in the nation 
schools. In that letter I quoted figures given in a Parliamentary answer 
(Hansard, 21.11.46) showing that at that date there were in training for 
the national schools: (a) 1,100 degree students in their fourth yeu, 
(b) 13,500 two-year trainees and (c) 6,500 one-year emergency trainers 
from which I deduced that the proportion of graduate teachers to othe 
categories was roughly five per cent. in the forthcoming new draft to th 
schools. I have endeavoured to obtain from the Minister more recent 
information on this position, and I have been favoured with a letter, dated 
the 4th instant, signed by the Minister, giving me this up-to-date 
information, but at the same time pointing out that, “ by an unfortunate 
oversight, the figures given (in the answer quoted by me) were ne 
accurate,” and he has been kind enough to give, in one table, corrected 
statements for last year’s and for this year’s figures compiled on the 
same lines. I transcribe these details as follows :— 


NUMBERS OF TEACHERS IN TRAINING 
1946-47 | 
(Nov., 1946) 
Men Women Total 

(a) Graduates in profes-! 
sional year at university} 
training depts. and post-) 

graduate colleges ..| 904 987 

(6) Students at other per-| 

manent colleges, mainly} 

following 2-year courses) 





1947-48. 
(Nov., 1947) 
Men Women Tot 


— 1,104 1,244 2,348 


3,579 11,359 14,938) 4,010 12,182 16,192 
(c) Students in emergency) % 
training colleges follow-| 
ing l-year courses 


4,300 2,200 6,500) 8,500 3,000 11,500 


23,329) ___ 30,040 





By an odd coincidence it will be seen that the proportion of graduate 
teachers to other categories is very nearly identical, approximately 12 per 
cent. for each of these years. The Minister has expressed himself unable 
to give similar figures for the teachers actually engaged in the schools a 
the present time, but I submit we must assume from the figures supplied 
for teachers in training during the past two years that the proportion of 
graduate tedchers to other categories may be reasonably estimated at 
approximately 12 per cent., and compares unfavourably with the 
proportion stated in a Parliamentary answer quoted by me to have been 
16.4 per cent. in 1938. A very authoritative inter-departmental committee 
was appointed to report on the training of teachers, and published, in May, 
1944, two Schemes, A and B. Scheme A immediately became much more 
widely supported, and it was strongly hoped that the Education Act, 
which received the Royal Assent a few months later, would adopt the 
recommendations of that scheme; this urged in the strongest terms 
the desirability that the minimum period of training of teachers should be 
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three years, and that that training should be conducted at the universities. 
The report on Scheme A closed with the following weighty warning. 
“We make this proposal for a major constitutional change at a 
time when fundamental reforms are being made in our educational 
system, when we are within sight of full-time education for every 
boy and girl up to 16 years of age, with compulsory part-time 
education up to 18, and when it is necessary to attract to the pro- 
fession of teaching men and women of high quality and potentialities. 
We believe that in years to come it will be considered disastrous if 
the national system for the training of teachers is to be divorced from 
the work of the universities or even to be running parallel with it. 
We are not looking a few years but twenty-five years ahead, and 
such an opportunity for fundamental reform as now presents itself 
may not recur within that period.” 

It is, I submit, a deplorable sequence of the legislation of 1944 that this 
warning is in process of being progressively ignored—I am, Sir, 
yours, etc., E. GRAHAM-LITTLE. 

House of Commons. 


THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION 


Sir,—In your comment on the new electoral map in your issue of 
December 19th, you do not remark on the effect that the redistribution 
of seats will have on present political representation. I have attempted 
to analyse this, and the results, assuming that everybody were to vote 
exactly as he did in 1945, show: — 


Conservatives, etc. +29 
L. Nat. —1 
Liberal —3 
Labour —44 
Communists —1 
Others No change 

Broadly speaking this would mean a House with a Labour majority 
over Conservatives, Liberals and anti-Socialist Independents of just 100, 
instead of nearer 200 as at present. These calculations take no account of 
the effect of the abolition of the business vote. Assuming it to be 
100 per cent. Tory—probably rashly, even in these days—this would 
transfer from the Tories to the Socialists one seat—excluding again 
the City of London’s assumed single seat, which itself could scarcely be 
justified if the business vote be abolished. 

Nor do these calculations take into account the swing to the Right 
shown in recent by-elections. If one applies the percentage gains or 
losses on the 1945 election as a result of these by-elections to the entire 
country, considering each constituency separately within its new 
boundaries, it would appear that the Labour Party would have only 280 
seats in the House of 620. Figures are always dangerous, but these are 
comforting —I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

85 Longland Road, Eastbourne. ROWLAND BOWEN. 


Sir,—Your note on the Parliamentary Boundary Commission’s pro- 
posals points out that “a serious attempt to reduce the more flagrant 
inequalities in the size of constituencies has been successfully made.” 
In a broad sense the Commission has done its work well, but its treat- 
ment of the City of Bradford is so unfortunate that it deserves national 
publicity no less than the considerable local attention it has already 
received. At present Bradford returns four Members for a total electorate 
of 213,399, its average thus working out at approximately 53,350 per 
constituency. The national average is 59,312, and evidently the Com- 
mission felt that the city had more than its fair share of M.P.s. It 
therefore proposes to eliminate one constituency altogether, making 
three constituencies with electorates of 69,948, 70,585 and 72,866. 
Bradford’s average, therefore, hurtles up to 71,133 per division, very much 
higher than the national figure and creating one of those very anomalies 
that the Commission was set up to rectify. 

Compare Bradford’s position with that of Huddersfield (electorate 
87,322). This swollen constituency obviously required attention, and 
it is now proposed to increase its electorate to 97,242 and give it two 
members—a readjustment as strikingly in its favour as Bradford’s is 
disadvantageous. Moreover, Hull, with an electorate only 6,000 more 
than Bradford, is to retain four members. A perusal of the full list of 
proposed constituencies reveals that no other urban area will suffer to 
quite the same extent as Bradford. This is a grievous matter, not merely 
for the prestige of one of the largest provincial cities, but for the 
important wool textile trade of which it is the acknowledged centre.— 
Yours faithfully, Raynor D. CHAPMAN. 

6 Hall Ings, Bradford. (Editor, The Yorkshire Observer.) 
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RUMANIAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


Sir,—In your issue of December 12th, in his article The Marxist 
Brothers, Mr. Norman Kirby waites: “The Socialist movements of 
Bulgaria, Rumania and Serbia looked to St. Petersburg. ... In 
Croatia, Hungary, Bohemia and parts of Poland they looked 
to Vienna and Berlin. ... Against this historical background it becomes 
easy to understand the varying fates of the Social Democrat parties behind 
the Iron Curtain in the last few months.” 

For the sake of this dangerous theory, and speaking only in terms of 
Rumanian ideological history, may I point out the following? 
(1) Rumania was especially impermeable to Russian cultural influence 
because of the different alphabets both countries were and are using. 
(2) The Rumanian Social Democrat party, weak as it always was 
in the political field, is, in its doctrinal formation, strictly German—and 
Austrian—Marxist. (3) On the contrary, a branch of the peasant ideology 
in Rumania was, through Constantin Stere, informed about the 
“narodnik” movement; but even this branch fought against foreign 
influences. (4) Plekhanov and Axelrod, the real Russian Social Democrats, 
tried only to translate the Marxist catechism without any original Russian 
contribution ; after Lenin there was no longer Social Democracy. 
Sublata causa, tollitur effectus—Yours faithfully, G. IONEscu. 

16 Gledhow Gardens, S.W.5. 


GERMAN YOUTH VISITS 


S1r,—I have read with interest the correspondence which has arisen from 
a letter, published in your issue of November 21st, from a German boy, 
Werner Fielits. Mr. Duder’s letter of December 12th hardly meets the 
point raised by Fielits, who was rightly eager that young Germans should 
have an opportunity to take part in organised visits to this country. 
The purpose of this letter is to inform him, and others interested, that 
such an experiment has already been initiated—with outstandingly 
valuable results. In September of this year, the London Federation of 
Boys’ Clubs brought to England a group of eight German boys, and 
some French and Dutch, to take part, with English club boys, in a 
training course for two weeks, held at the Federation’s country training 
centre at Amershar-, Bucks. For the Continental boys, the course was 
intended to give them a picture of our English methods of youth—especi- 
ally boys’ club-work ; for the London boys the purpose was something 
more. We wished to place upon them the responsibility for integrating, in 
a difficultly short time, the different national groups; a responsibility 
which these London working boys accepted and fulfilled in a masterly 
fashion, making us, indeed, very proud of them. 

The results of this experiment have proved greater than we anticipated. 
Already we have heard from two of the Germans—one in Hanover, one 
in Hamburg—who, despite all the enormous physical difficulties, have 
started boys’ clubs as a result of their visit here; and the Education 
Branch of Military Government has teStified to its value, referring 
especially to the vital effect of the course in the breaking down of the 
sense of isolation felt by the German boys prior to their visit. We have 
been asked to repeat the experiment, and this we intend to do, enlarging 
it in 1948 by the inclusion, we hope, of boys from Czechoslovakia, 
Scandinavia and America, in addition to the nationalities previously 
represented.—Yours faithfully, T. B. Lawson, 

London Federation of Boys’ Clubs, Inc., Secretary for Training. 

222 Blackfriars Road, Southwark, S.E. 1. 


LEARNING GERMAN 

S1r,—I was much interested to read Harold Nicolson’s article, in your 
issue of December Sth, on the difficulty of learning the English language. 
I am unable to agree with his opening sentence, and quote as One reason 
the fact that most girls in Germany of any education at all speak 
extremely good English. I have not noticed any difficulty being experi- 
enced with definite or indefinite articles, although I agree with Mr. 
Nicolson that this might be expected. Surely, the principal difficulty 
in learning English is the spelling, which bears, so often, no relation to 
the pronunciation. German, being an archaic, but not classical, 
language, presents many difficulties from which the English language 
is free—for example, genders, case endings, plural endings for 
articles, adjectives and nouns; in addition, the word-order which 
resembles that of Latin more than any spoken western European 
language. There is one further difficulty as regards the German language, 
and that is the habit of the Germans of inventing words as they go 
along. I came across many words in letters, &c., while I was serving 
in- the Control Commission, which were written by educated Germans, 
but when I asked other equally educated Germans what they meant, 
they had to admit that they did not know, and could not even guess ! 
These were not technical words 
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As regards prepositions, I do not think that English is more difficult 

than German. When studying the language with a German teacher, I 

certainly had to ask him whether I should use “in,” “an” or “auf,” 

any of which seemed equally suitable. My submission, Sir, is that 

German is a more difficult language to learn than English, or than the 

Latin Language.—Yours faithfully, G. L. Jackson, Lt.-Col. 
21 Inspectorate of Army Equipment, B.A.O.R. ° 


UNDERGRADUATES’ FOOD 


Sir,—One cannot but appreciate the wisdom and far-sightedness of the 
article by the Steward of St. John’s College, Cambridge, published in 
your ‘issue of December 19th, In the years 1933-1938, as an ex-student 
of Marburg University, I continually heard of the deaths of young 
German students who suffered from malnutrition in babyhood during 
and after the “’14-"18” war, and one was forced to assume that their 
bodies, exhausted by the strain of growing to maturity and the conse- 
quent call upon their physical reserves, gave up the unequal struggle at 
the ages of twenty-one to twenty-five. But I am not a medical man. 
Yet the same harvest will doubtless be reaped in fifteen to twenty years’ 
time in Europe unless nutritional help is speedily given. 

However, as a fellow-Johnian, albeit an inconspicuous one with a 
poor degree, one could not but be offended by the Steward’s slighting 
and unmanly reference to more modern universities as “ Redbrick.” The 
value of the practical and technical training given in these modern 
universities cannot be over-estimated at the present time. To speak of 
them as “ Redbrick” recalls the offence given to hard-working pioneers 
in the Dominions (who now make sacrifices to feed us) when we English 
people in our blind self-satisfaction speak of them or to them as 
“Colonials.” Is not St. John’s College built mainly in red brick ? 
Finally, I remember that in my time luncheon at St. John’s College 
was so bad that those of us who were fortunate enough to have friends 
there usually went to Caius for lunch. But that is doubtless a past-and- 
done-with situation, so that a man may now take pride in being a 
“Johnian swine.”—Yours truly, T. W. F. Sparrow. 

Mapleton Vicarage, Hornsea, E. Yorkshire. 


ANGLICANS AND SOUTH INDIA 


Sir,—Mr. Scott writes: “Unity on the lines of the South India United 
Church is regarded with much displeasure among Anglicans.” It would 
be more accurate to say that some Anglo-Catholics take this line. It is 
easy to project one’s own prejudices into the minds of others. But 
such opinions only represent a section in the Church of England. Others, 
for instance Modernists who are increasing steadily in numbers and 
influence, are delighted to see the Christians of South India uniting in 
fellowship and common worship. Parochial experience in various parts 
of the country suggests that the majority of Anglicans desire to see good- 
will predominate in Christendom over the technicalities of Catholicism 
when these obstruct union. St. Paul wrote: “ faith, hope, charity,” and 
not: “ Mass, Rome, Catholicism.”—Yours, &c., 
R. GLADSTONE GRIFFITH, 
Hon. Secretary, The Modern Churchmen’s Union. 
Steeple Claydon Vicarage, Bletchley, Bucks. 
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FOREVER LIBERALISM 


Sir,—In your issue of December 12th you say that “no one from whose 
memory the great Liberal traditions of the past have not faded could 
see the disappearance of a Liberal Party from British politics without 
sentimental regret.” The disappearance of the Liberal Party would be 
a tragedy. As the party that represents the true feelings of the majority 
of the British people it is essential that it should remain alive in British 
politics. The half-hearted Liberalism of the Labour and Conservative 
parties can never replace the true Liberal ideals. As a young Liberal 
who looks to the future, rather than thinking of the glorious past, I feel 
that if there is only room for two parties in British politics one of those 
parties must be the Liberal Party. 

I was surprised that The Spectator should contemplate an end of the 
Liberal Party. In a free country it is one’s privilege to vote for the 
party one desires. Do you possibly believe that 5,000,000 electors would 
just accept the Liberal overtures of the Tories and Socialists, knowing 
full well that the only party that can represent Liberals is the Liberal 
Party. As long as we continue to think Liberal thoughts there will always 
be a Liberal Party.—Yours faithfully, IAN MCMILLan. 

The Shieling, 61 Craw Road, Paisley. > 


[Our reference to 5 million Liberal voters was an error; the numbet 
was 2} millions —Epb., The Spectator.] 


THE PARLIAMENT ACT 


Sir,—In your leading article of December 12th and in a reference to 
the proposal to nationalise “ the highly efficient iron and steel industry,” 
you write that “ if a nationalisation Bill is carried through this Parliament, 
through the amendment of the Parliament Act, there will still be time 
to repeal it in the event of a Conservative victory at the General Election.” 
What precisely does that statement mean ? The use of the word “ repeal” 
implies that it is an enacted Statute that you have in mind. What, then, 
is the relevance of the reference to there being “ still time” to repeal it 
in the event of a Conservative victory at the next General Election? If 
the nationalisation Bill has actually reached the Statute Book, what room 
is left for considerations of time, which would presumably arise under 
an amended Parliament Act only in regard to a measure for whose 
passage through Parliament the conditions of that Act had still to be 
fulfilled ? Or does your statement merely mean that there will “still 
be time” for another Government to repeal the Act before its operation 
can bring harm to the industry ?—Your obedient servant, 
W. A. MILLar. 
Pettycur, 33 Aytoun Road, Pollokshields, Glasgow, S. 1. 


[It meant that there would be time to repeal the Act before it had 
come into operation at all—Epb., The Spectator.] 


MAN OR PARTY ? 


S1r,—Since no one seems disposed to challenge Janus’s assertion that 
there is a moral obligation on the part of Mr. T. L. Horabin to resign 
his seat in the Commons, may I do so. It seems to me that any assump- 
tion of this sort isan insidious attack on the foundations of our Parlia- 
mentary institution. We, the electors, do not vote for a policy, party or 
an issue ; we choose a man or woman to represent us in all the discussions 
and decisions that may be taken in Parliament. So, if it seems right to 
the man we have cl.osen to cross the floor of the House, we should 
not reproach him, for he is none the less the man for whom we have 
voted. Were it otherwise the stature of the private Member would be 
shrunk indeed, and the party machine even more of a Juggernaut than 
it is at present. I hope never to see the day when only heads are 
counted at Westminster without any regard to what is inside them.—I am, 
&c., yours faithfully, KENNETH GRENVILLE MYER. 


50 Porchester Terrace, W.2. 


UKRAINIANS IN WALES 


Sirn,—Knowing your paper’s wide connections, I wonder if you can 
help me communicate with any British organisation or persons 
interested in promoting the welfare of Ukrainian volunteer agricultural 
workers. Over one hundred are spending their first winter at this 
rather isolated hostel. The opportunity to hire or buy Ukrainian litera- 
ture, music (choral), gramophone records and 16 mm. films would be 
particularly welcome. I bdlieve supplies are available in U.S.A. and 
Canada, but cannot be obtained owing to currency restrictions. Thanking 
you in anticipation,—Yours faithfully, J. D. Grorce. 
Y.M.C.A. Hostel, Scurlage, Gower, Glam 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Jackson ‘‘ New Deal” 


The Age of Jackson. By Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. With an introduc- 

tion by Herbert Agar. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s.) 
Ix March, 1829, a mob of uncouth, country office-seekers descended 
on the fine appointments of the White House in Washington to cele- 
brate the inauguration as President of their hero, General Jackson. 
The General himself had to escape their importunities by the window, 
and the crowd was only cleared from the executive mansion by the 
placing of large tubs of punch on the lawn. To the habitués of 
Washington politics it seemed like the end of their world. To the 
crowds themselves it seemed as if the country was rescued from 
some dreadful danger. 

The Age of Jackson has already been hailed in America as one of 
the most important recent contributions to American history, and an 
English edition is now most welcome. Mr. Schlesinger has a zest 
which carries the reader at a fair pace through the most intricate 
detail, and his eye for significant incident and personality keeps the 
scene in perpetual animation. His underlying thesis appears to be 
that the “Age of Jackson” is only one of a series of crises in 
American society from the time of Jefferson to that of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, each of which has followed a recurring pattern. This 
pattern is the curbing, in successive generations, of the more anti- 
social activities of “ business.” Such a bias has proved illuminating 
for the Jackson period, albeit with attendant dangers. 

In the first place, it has led to a re-examination of the older 
“frontier” school of writing which looked for the impulse behind 
the Jackson régime in the rising power of the West. With an 





emphasis on class rather than on section, the book shows that, even 
though its genesis lay in the West, the Jackson régime drew its 
strength from under-privileged classes in the Eastern States. The 
rapid capitalistic expansion which characterised the period resulted 
in severe economic dislocation and social unrest. The journeyman 
worker in particular found himself at the mercy of impersonal 


economic forces which robbed ‘him of his status and security. 
Conscious of grievances, he turned to politics. So-called “ working- 
men’s parties” rose rapidly alongside an incipient trade unionism 
in Eastern cities. Their pressure was felt by the existing party 
machines. And it was the Radical wing of the Democratic Party in 
New York which provided the main leadership for the Jackson 
régime. Thus Jackson’s most constant support in the war against 
the Bank of the United States, for example, came from the East. 
It was the West which deserted the party once Jackson himself left 
the scene, and the East which remained faithful until the rout of 1840. 

Mr. Schiesinger’s picture of the Jackson régime tempts parallels 
with the New Deal. The attack on entrenched economic privilege 
takes place in a very similar social climate. The régime itself made 
a clean sweep in Washington. It called to its service a new class 
of administrators—intellectuals, writers, journalists—an élite of 
“status” to oppose the old oligarchy of wealth and social position. 
Its Left wing was very Left indeed—did not the President’s secretary 
write articles for the newspaper of Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wright?—and its Right wing was only held in line by the most 
elliptical drafting of State papers. It was an alliance much like the 
New Deal, and Jackson, like F.D.R., was the forceful leader needed 
to dominate it. 

The Jackson régime directly challenged the prevailing assumptions 
of the relation of property to government. No wonder that the 
invasion of Washington by propertiless upstarts from the West and 
by Eastern politicians prepared to rouse the rabble of the cities 
struck a shudder in the soul of the banker, the merchant and the 
lawyer just as an equivalent invasion did to the same gentlemen’s 
heirs a hundred years later. No wonder that the war over the 
Bank was as fiercely and as intrepidly fought as the war over 
N.R.A, and the Supreme Court. To read the memoirs of those 
who were in comfortable enough circumstances to write them 
conjures up vivid memories of dinner-table talk in Park Avenue 
apartments in the 1930’s. Men like Philip Hone, sometime Mayor 
of New York, diarist, connoisseur and man about town, were out- 
taged by the “ goings on in Washington.” To such men the Presi- 
dent appeared to be just such a demoniac old man as “that man” 
- the White House appeared to “economic royalists” a century 

ter. 

Such an interpretation as Mr. Schlesinger’s has its drawbacks. 
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His allegiance is patently Jacksonian and partisan. Issues and 
personalities are drawn in uncompromising black and white, and 
in his enthusiasm for the cause he has done scant justice to such 
protagonists of the opposition as Nicholas Biddle. He has also 
strained the evidence in order to give the maximum weight to his 
thesis. For instance, he uses terms like “ worker,” “ working class,” 
“business community” and “labour vote” in a misleading sense. 
One is left with the impression that the “ working men” who 
provided such key support to the Jacksonians were the urban prole- 
tariat of an industrial age, and that they were attacking the evils of 
modern industrial capitalism. In fact, the industrial revolution did 
not take place in America until later. Apart from the textile 
industry there were few factories in the modern sense, and the 
typical artisan was still someone who worked in his own time, 
usually in his own shop, and often eked out his livelihood by 
other means. The capitalist who was the target of the Jacksonians 
was not the manufacturer so much as the representative of the 
earlier form of capitalism which still prevailed—the merchant and 
the banker. Indeed the small manufacturer who had often risen 
from the ranks of the journeyman workers himself felt the pinch 
of the times, and often made common cause with the worker, as is 
shown by his membership of early labour unions. One suspects 
that some, at least, of the support given to the Jackson Party came 
from this class, which was struggling for a place in a rapidly 
changing social order. In emphasising “the workers,” Mr. Schle- 
singer often appears to lose sight of the petite bourgeoisie. 
FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 


The Ghent Altarpiece 


Van Eyck: The Holy Lamb. By Leo van Puyvelde. (Collins. Three 
Guineas.) 


ON May 6th, 1432, there was set up in the church of St, John at 
Ghent the great painting which is known by common consent as the 
Ghent altarpiece. The Adoration of the Lamb (or the Holy Lamb 
as it is called throughout the present book) was thus painted during 
the very years which witnessed the completion of the first great 
monument of Italian naturalism, the frescoes in the Brancacci chapel, 
the elder of the two artists who worked on it predeceasing Masaccio 
by two years. The generalised realism of Masaccio and the particu- 
larised realism of the Van Eycks are the twin sources from which 
modern painting springs, and it is a matter for constant surprise that 
the visual revolution represented by these complementary styles 
should have occurred in Italy and Flanders in the same period of 
ten or fifteen years. The present book gives a more graphic impres- 
sion than any previous volume of the Van Eycks’ masterpiece, with 
eighteen colour plates and more than seventy detail photographs of 
the Adoration of the Lamb, and an introduction by a well-known 
authority on Flemish painting recapitulating the known facts about 
it in a readable, though not always a well-ordered, form. 

Not only were the Brancacci frescoes and the Ghent altarpiece 
produced concurrently, not only do they occupy parallel positions in 
the development of painting, but they present a closely similar 
problem to the historian of style, that of two artists working in such 
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close conjunction that it cannot be ascertained with confidence which 
executed which part of the painting. Just as an infinite variety of 
view is possible as to the exact relationship of Masolino and Masaccio 
in the Brancacci chapel, so widely divergent theories have been 
advanced on the relative responsibility of the Van Eycks for the Ghent 
altarpiece. There are people who believe that Hubert finished three- 
quarters of the painting ; people who believe that the front of the 
main interior panel is by Hubert and the back by Jan; people who 
believe that Hubert painted the back and Jan the front; and people 
who believe, despite the evidence of an inscription to the contrary, 
that Hubert did not exist at all. Professor van Puyvelde, perhaps 
wisely in a popular volume, makes short shrift of this discussion 
(“these interesting speculations leave the balanced mind sceptical,” 
he observes), and advances neither a thesis of his own nor a summary 
of the views of other critics, though he very properly draws attention 
to certain discrepancies, between, for example, the foreground and 
background of the Adoration proper, which are important for an 
understanding of the painting and are generally regarded as a point 
of juncture between the two hands. 

Professor van Puyvelde also ignores what is for most observers the 
main enigma of the altarpiece, its form. ‘Those who receive this 
splendid book for Christmas and open the first folding colour plate 
to look at the interior of the painting will see what generations of 
visitors to Ghent have seen, five lower panels with a landscape back- 
ground in which the innumerable figures are roughly uniform in 
scale, and seven unrelated upper panels in which the smallest figures 
are more than three times the size of those below and where three 
separate and mutually inconsistent scales are used. What, they will 
ask themselves, is the explanation of the strangely inorganic character 
of the interior of the altarpiece? Raking through the Professor’s text, 
they will get no help upon this point, for it is tacitly assumed through- 
out that the altarpiece was planned and executed as a whole. And 
whatever his personal views, Professor van Puyvelde should surely 
have mentioned somewhere in his book that an influential body of 
informed opinion today regards the Adoration of the Lamb not as a 
single unit, but as a synthesis by Jan van Eyck of three separate 
works by Hubert, two altarpieces, the triptych above and the 
pentaptych below, and a pair of organ shutters. Had he done this, 
he could have dispensed with a certain amount of mumbo-jumbo on 
the supposed programme of the inside of the painting, and have 
substituted in its place a paragraph pointing out the anomalies of 
iconography which lend force to the claim that the altarpiece is 
composite. Joun Pope-HENNESSY. 


Britain Before Caesar 


Prehistoric Britain. By Jacquetta and Christopher Hawkes. 


(Chatto 
and Windus. 15s.) 
“ Prenistoric ”’—the schoolboy who in 1947 finds that he has 
exactly 2,000 years of British history to digest, will be relieved that 
the hors d’oeuvre of pre-Roman Britain has not yet been elevated 
to the status of a full course. But on re-reading this book (which, 
in its original form, was issued as a Pelican in 1944) one feels that 
by clinging to the old title the authors have too modestly under- 
estimated their own most convincing reconstruction of our past. It 
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is true that we do not know the name of a single inhabitant of these 
islands before Cassivellaunus, the opponent of Julius Caesar, but 
surely it is no longer necessary that 55 B.c. should form the water. 
shed between history and pre-history, The invasions of Caesar 
had a negligible effect upon Britain compared with the La Téne 
invasions of two hundred years before and the invasion of Claudius q’ 
hundred years later. Of the results of both we now know a great 
deal, despite the complete absence of any written records concerni 

the first. The curtain of our previous ignorance has been pushed 
back to reveal a Britain of which we need not be shy. . 

During the last fifty years archaeologists from Pitt-Rivers to 
Mortimer Wheeler have performed, almost unnoticed, a series of 
remarkable operations upon the scarred and pimpled countenance 
of our land. Round barrows have been lanced, the bones of Roman 
towns re-set, the subcutaneous deposits of Neolithic settlements laid 
open for diagnosis. The information so acquired has been reburied 
in provincial museums and technical journals of archaeology, from 
which it has been rescued from time to time by popular accounts 
of early Britain. This present book is undoubtedly the best which 
has yet appeared. Mrs. Hawkes, who has written the bulk of it 
under the scholarly eye of her husband, is already well known as the 
most readable of modern archaeologists. She adopts a perfectly 
legitimate compromise between fact and supposition—legitimate, 
because the facts are always clearly given and the suppositions never 
exceed the proper bounds of the facts. Take for example her 
description of a Mesolithic settlement: 

“Poor little groups of hunters and food-gatherers scattered round 
the fringes and in the clearings of the dripping forests. . . . 
Azilian woman crouching among the rocks as she dislodges limpets 
with a stone, the Tardenoisian with his flint-tipped arrow lying in 
wait for a hare, or even the Maglemosian leaning over the prow of 
his canoe with a glistening fish thrashing between the prongs of 
his spear.” 
Bogus? Undoubtedly, were it not that the preceding pages have 
shown that the forests, the limpets, the arrow-head, the canoe, the | 
spear and even the rain are all vouched for by actual discovery or 
by analysis of the soil, and all are dated to their correct periods by 
stratification or geological parallels. The layman is fascinated and 
remains convinced. 

For all her ingenuity and graphic style, Mrs. Hawkes’s narrative 
is inevitably dulled by the lack of personalities among the countless 
invaders of these shores. As she herself says: “If archaeological 
methods were turned to investigate the early 1940s it would easily 
detect the war and the decline in the standard of life, it would see 
American support through the evidence of Spam tins, but most 
certainly it would overlook Winston Churchill.” One is left with 
the false impréssion that our remote ancestors were always fighting 
on the beaches, simply because the incursion of a new people leaves 
behind more easily recognisable evidence than any other historical 
event. It was indeed fortunate that these islands, the cul-de-sac of 
Europe, should have had an apparently unlimited capacity for 
absorbing harassed foreigners, since the indigenous population 
seldom invented or designed for themselves anything either useful 
or beautiful. Yet there is a certain continuity of tradition which 
has survived to our own day—a tendency, for example, to accept, 
suddenly, the inevitable. And this, the first description of Britain 
ever written, has a familiar ring. It is from the log of Pytheas, the 
Greek explorer, who visited St. Michael’s Mount in about 300 B.C.: 

“ The island is populous, and the condition of its climate is very 
cold indeed, as one would expect as it lies under the arctic i 
It has many potentates, and these for the most part are in a state of 


peace with each other.” 
NIGEL NICOLSON. 


Building at Oxford 
Oxford Stone. By W. J. Arkell. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 


ARCHITECTS nowadays work mostly in substitute materials, and feel 
about stone much the same as they feel about vintage claret. To 
them blocks of stone out of the earth have a sensuous splendour, 
and Dr. Arkell’s book is as evocative as a pre-war Michelin guide. 
It is also one of those rare books which open up a whole new king- 
dom to -the curious-minded, and give the confirmed sightseer a 
completely fresh line to follow up. The object of the book is to 
trace the new honey-coloured Oxford and the old crumbling black 
Oxford back to their quarries of origin. 

“To these quarries for a thousand years the quarrymen came 
each morning up the white road from the village and made the 
valley ring with their hammers and axes, drowning the ceaseless song 
of the larks.” 
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In the process the reader learns why it is that some of Oxford’s 
oldest mediaeval buildings remain to this day unblemished while 
others less than a century old are crumbling to dust. He follows the 
restless search of Oxford builders for a really sound freestone, which 
has led them from nearby Headington first to the Cotswold quarries, 
then to Bath and finally to Clipsham near Rutland. Lastly, in a 
fascinating chapter on present repair problems, he is allowed to 
know what is going on at Magdalen, why the top storeys of the 
Bodleian and New College look so horrid, how much was spent 
on the refacing of Peck, whether creepers are good for buildings— 
and that the vibration suffered by old buildings in the High is 
equivalent to the force of a blow delivered by the daily dropping of a 
ton weight from the height of a foot on each square yard of Univer- 
sity College. At the end, in the light of many past disasters, the 
author makes certain constructive proposals for the better mainten- 
ance of what miraculously survives. 

This is a quite excellent book, nicely illustrated. The author wears 
his learning, as Chesterfield says wit should be worn, “ like a sword 
in its scabbard, not brandished to the terror of the whole company.” 
Unlike previous writers on the stones of Italy, he makes no special 
aesthetic pretensions, and might perhaps have been wise to have 
avoided aesthetic judgements. Mild jokes about Butterfield and 
Waterhouse, long familiar in Senior Common Rooms, may cause 
the book to “ date ” sooner than it need have. It would be possible, 
too, to defend against the charge of “sentimentality” those who, 
like Mr. John Piper, prefer the appearance of the Library at Christ- 
church to the buildings facing it. 

These are small points, on which Dr. Arkell in flying in the face 
of contemporary taste must expect to be taken up. Much larger, 
but in the background, looms the whole question of stone build- 
ing in an industrial age. Maintenance, yes. But for how much 
longer are Oxford architects going to be able to live in this mellow 
(and expensive) dream world of Bladon walling and Clipsham dres- 
sings? Modern structure and modern design are the real skeleton 
in the cupboard of Oxford architecture, and are here kept firmly 
under lock and key. Outside, the displacement of craftsmanship by 
machinery is not so easily forgotten. One hopes that Dr. Arkell 
will nerve himself to write a similar book about the stones of London. 

LIoneL Brett. 


In the Streets of Victorian London 
The Street Trader’s Lot: London 1851. By Henry Mayhew and 

Stanley Rubinstein. (Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d.) 
IN a way, in spite of its poignancy and the mass of information it 
gives, this is an unsatisfactory book. When Henry Mayhew began 
in 1849—eight years after he had helped to found Punch—to publish 
articles on the London poor in The Morning Chronicle he was 
dealing with contemporary conditions. His work has the immediacy 
and the lack of shape of the present. But a century has gone by. 
Mr. Rubinstein, reproducing extracts of Mayhew linked with précis, 
says his intention is “ to interest from the antiquarian point of view.” 
Mayhew’s records have become historical, and since they are his- 
torical the reader feels the need of a summary, a rounding off, even 
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possibly a comparison with conditions of today. Instead, after twp 
introductions—one by Dr. George on Mayhew himself and one 
Mr. Rubinstein on Mayhew’s street-sellers—the book consists of g 
succession of histories of individuals, told by themselves, many 
about two pages long. Ending abruptly with a crippled bird-selle 
—*“ Mayhew calculated that no less than 41,750 English birds wer 
sold annually in the streets (of London) at a cost of £3,624 12s, 24” 
—the reader is left with a mass of detail about the old, feeble, blind, 
crippled people who sold something or other, but with no gener 
conclusion about changes since the 1840s or even how London 
compared with the rest of the country. This is a book of snippen, 

It is also, however, a book of vivid experience, unmafred by the 
theatricality of Dickens—the obvious comparison. Mayhew claimed 
that he had made “the first attempt to publish the history of g 
people, from the lips of the people themselves.” In simple unsenti. 
mental language these street-traders told him their stories. Ther 
was, for example, the cripple who could only move about on his 
knees, whose hands were contracted so that he could not ug 
them. “When I was without never a boy, I used to tie the wet 
towel round the back of one of the chairs and wash myself by 
rubbing up against it.” There was the half-paralysed groundsel man 
who walked all day without eating, earned 4s. or 5s. a week and 
could not afford a fire. There were many others—some young 
children. And there was no help for them except the dreaded 
Workhouse and some private charity. 

But against this grinding poverty dragging on unnoticed in the 
vast dark city there shines out the character of the poor themselves, 
Mayhew said: “It is but right that the truthfulness of the poor 
generally should be made known,” but there is more than truthful 
ness. It is as if a lack of property, as if hardship and miséry, beside 
causing evils such as ignorance and brutal pleasures, may at the 
same time be purifying influences ; may engender courage, humility, 
an openness and naiveté, sympathy, kindness. The man who sold 
oysters and crabs, for example, regretted that he could not kill his 
creatures in a humane way: “It’s a shame to torture anything when | 
it can be helped.” One may find the same qualities among the very 
poor today, though none now is so utterly without assistance a | 
Mayhew’s characters. 

Dr. George suggests in her introduction that Mayhew tended © 
see the gloomier “side ; that the contrast between the cheerful 
eighteenth-century stréet-sellers of London and those of a centufy 
later with their “heavy brooding melancholy” may lie partly @ 
the enquiries Mayhew himself made. Nevertheless the facts ar 
there—the weekly earnings, the numbers employed. in the various 
trades, the way each seller spent his day. It is a black picture, with 
the black city of the industrial revolution behind it. Though Mr 
Rubinstein does not say it, the reader, closing the book on the lat 
life story, may reflect that there has been progress—even though it 
has not gone nearly far cnough. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Fiction 
By Iris Morley. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 


(Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d) 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Not Without Fantasy. 
The Hunted. By Rosemary Adams. 
Vail D’Alvery. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
12s. 6d.) 

THERE are six contemporary English novelists whose books I always 
order in advance, because I know that I *shall be able to read them 
again and again. They are Miss Elizabeth Bowen, Miss Elizabeth | 
Jenkins, Miss Rosamond Lehmann, Miss Rose Macaulay, Miss Iris | 
Morley and Mr. Evelyn Waugh. Miss Iris Morley’s novels stand 4 
little apart from those of the other five and cannot be judged by the 
same methods ; this is partly because her work seems on the point 
of turning a corner and becoming entirely uncharacteristic, and partly 
because she is a writer who possesses or is possessed by what the 
Victorians might have described as a devotional temperament that 
has not yet burnt itself out in fanaticism or disillusion. This de 
votional, or, if you like, religious, attitude has nothing to do with 
Christianity: it is humanistic and political; it gives to all Miss 
Morley’s writing, which is succinct, pictorial, voluptuous and ironic, 
a richness and solidity generally associated with the novelists of the 
nineteenth century. 

The plot of Not Without Fantasy—yes, we really can use this 
dated word in such a connection—is formal: indeed it is Raciniam 
Here are the six principal characters, thret English and three Russia 
—Marguerite and Richard, journalists in their middle thirties; 
Francis, an historian of fifty-eight ; Elisavet Raalst, a Russo-Dutch 
ballerina ; Constantine, a Moscow engineer. and Bologanov, a general 
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in the Red Army. The setting alternates between Russia, Poland 
and Cornwall, with two brief “ flash-backs” to New York and 
Amsterdam. These backgrounds are brilliantly described: and the 
six characters move in front of them with a strange and doomed 
precision; we seem to watch their interlocking destinies and 
emotions, their advances and withdrawals as if we were watching a 
ballet, one of those gargantuan and gorgeous spectacles of the Bolshoi 
Theatre which Miss Morley has described elsewhere. From time 
to time both scenes and characters are illumined by the merciless 
glare of the author’s political or, as I would prefer to call them, 
religious convictions. It must be emphasised that there is no nagging, 
no preaching, no huffing and puffing of those dreary Left-wing 
slogans which leave as it were a taste of dog-biscuits in the mouth. 
No—there is a rocket-flare, a viridian flash of light on one face, 
an Aurora Borealis behind another: there are passages of horror, 
satire and pathos ; interludes, no more, for love-scenes, all in the 
compass of two hundred and fifty pages ; there are sardonic humour, 
sympathetic insight, hatred and bittetness. This is a book which 
will move some to violent irritation and transport others into a 
world which they will never forget. I don’t care for Miss Morley’s 
title: I cannot but cling, protesting, to such rags and tatters of 
Gladstonian Liberalism and Whiggish democracy as are left me after 
the east wind of her contempt has swept past ; but I submit that she 
has written a moving, accomplished and intensely readable novel. 

The Hunted is the story of a day-dream that penultimately leads 
to disaster and finally to the haven of a good man’s devotion. Here 
is an excellent theme imperfectly developed. No heroine should be 
described as a primrose ; nor should her reveries be inaugurated by 
such a phrase as, “ Her frock, her tender frock, had come only this 
morning from Bonwit Teller’s.” The climax of this novel has pace 
and excitement ; but the male rescuer who should have dominated 
the story never comes out of the shadows. 

Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes’s Vail d’Alvery is a novel about 
a sugar-plantation in the deep South ; it was too deep, too Southern 
and too sugary for me. The names of some of the characters— 
Durice, Meme, Deete, Regine, Phronsie, Vail, Sylvestre—kept me 
going for a bit; but by the time I reached the last page I felt as 
if all the chocolates had hard centres. Hester W. CHAPMAN. 


Shorter Notices 


The Day Before Yesterday. 





By R. A. Scott-James. (Muller. 10s. 6d.) 


The Day Before Yesterday consists of editorials written by Mr. 
Scott-James for The London Mercury, and covers the period from 
the end of 1934 to the spring of 1939. To say, as the dust jacket 
does, that it “reviews the changing scene in the nation’s life” is 
not quite accurate, for, in most part, the notes deal only with those 
particular events and subjects which attracted the attention of the 
editor from month to month ; but there is a certain reiteration of 
theme which witnesses to the preoccupations causing anxiety to the 
more perceptive among English writers before the war. Thus at a 
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time when a number of the younger intellectuals—perhaps jt js thy 
use of this word which gives the chief clue to the period—wen 
departing, or had departed, for Spain, he pointed out the 

to freedom implied in the interpretation of European developmey 
solely in terms of a clash between Fascism and Communism ; ay 
he was on guard, also, against the increasing uniformity of OPiniog 
within this country brought about by the concentration of newspape, 
ownership and other modern agencies. He calls for “a stand againg 
false culture,” whilst at the same time showing the essential relatiog. 
ship between art and life. Against the advocates either of th 
popularisation of art or of the artist’s withdrawal into an arcanyp 
of the select, he states, what war-time experience has so clearly borne 
out, that “the public taste is being perpetually kept down by th - 
contempt in which it is held by the universal providers.” This, 
whilst aware of the increasing threats to the values he keeps Clearly 
before his readers, he is, in the last resort, optimistic. There ap 
short portraits and estimates of T. E. Lawrence, Yeats and Housman, 
and criticisms of plays and exhibitions, together with comments oy 
the events and personalities which went to make up one man’s im. 
pressions of the near past. 














English Book Illustration, 1800-1900. 
Penguin Books. 2s.) 


By Philip James. 





(King 


Here is the social and spiritual history of the nineteenth century, 
illustrated and laid before our eyes. The century started with 
Bewick and Blake, one naturalist, the other mystic: and it was the 
craftsmen trained in Bewick’s workshop who by their skill mad 
possible the later triumphs of the period. After the gentle romanti- 
cism of Stothard there was a remarkable shift in the taste of the 
public, which coincided with a great increase in the production ¢ 
books. Whether as a survival from the late eighteenth-centuy 
caricature, or as a reflection of the style of Dickens, illustrations 
this time were expected to embody the exaggerations of Cruikshank 
or the distortions of Phiz. From the "thirties and "forties date many 
of the most masterly illustrations—Cruikshank’s Fagin, Leech’s 
Jorrocks. But, since it was an extravagant style, a reaction toward 
naturalism was bound to set in. Led by the Pre-Raphaelites, the 
illustrators of the ’sixties made a clean sweep of the older style. The 
natural abilities of this group of draughtsmen were aided by two 
chance factors—the excellence of their wood engravers and the 
elegance of the fashions. What more evocative shape could there bk 
than that stock image of the novelist of the ’sixties, a woman in full 
crinoline bowing her head in grief ? The following period suffers by 
comparison. There is plenty of notable achievement—the coloured 
children’s books of Caldecott and Kate Greenaway, the somewhat 
precious folios of the private presses, the exquisite decadence of 
Beardsley. But the work of the earlier years outvies all these in 
vivacity. Mr. James has written with commendable zeal and has 
chosen illustrations which, within the limits imposed, equally do 
justice to the theme. 


I’ll Cook for You. By Georges Kaftal. (Harvill Press. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis excellent book on how to make the best of rations should prove 
a godsend to those thousands of amateurs who have been forced by 
circumstances to become cooks. So simply and concisely does this 
expert give instructions that not even the vaguest of us can mis 
understand. We are not ordered, as in the prehistoric cookery-books 
of Beeton and Roundell, to “take half a pound of butter, six eggs 
and a gill of cream” before commencing tulinary operations ; we afe 
merely shown how to make Brussels sprouts, cabbage and vegetable 
marrow into delicious dishes and how to transmute hard beef into 
Bitock @ la Russe. Magic sauces, soups like crab and Bortsch, a 
Brioche en Surprise (made from a bun) and a dozen ways of treating 
potatoes are among the items dealt with. The spine of this book is 
not stitched, but fastened with wire in the Continental way, and 
therefore when opened its pages lie flat upon the table. M. Kaftal 
is a Russian, who, in the intervals of work at Oxford, cooks for him- 
self. Well does he know the value of time to the housewife. Nothing 
in his book takes over an hour to prepare ; many dishes less than half 
an hour. He certainly deserves the enthusiastic thanks of all amateur 
cooks for making their task rewarding and easy. This is indeed 
cookery without tears. 


Marlborough : His Life and Times. By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill. (Harrap. 2 Vols. 50s. the set.) 

Wuen Mr. Churchill’s great work on his most illustrious ancestor 

first appeared fourteen years ago, The Spectator said of it: “ Mr. 

Churchill has rendered great service to all lovers of Marlborough 
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by showing him as he really was, a full man capable of disinterested 
and life-long love, of generosity, of clear thinking, and possessed of 
political as well as of military greatness.” The fact that all these 
attributes of the Great Captain have been repeated in his biographer, 
the Great Prime Minister, will no doubt attract many readers to 
this excellent reprint ; but the chief reason for buying it remains 
the merit of the book itself. In the present edition the complete 
original text, with all the maps and plans, has been reproduced in 
two books each containing two volumes instead of the former four 
separate volumes. For the performance of this feat, without the 
loss of a word or detail of illustration or degree of legibility, the 
publishers are to be congratulated. 


German Porcelain. By W. B. Honey. 
Arthur Lane. Corean Pottery. 
Faber. 21s. each.) 

A PERCEPTIVE refinement is common among British ceramic studies ; 
to it this series adds a continuous awareness of historical issues 
which will make many readers wish that such studies had been 
available between the wars when they were striving, with the aid 
of the incomparable national collection, to come to terms with 
the potter’s art. Where material is still lacking for a complete view, 
as it is in the case of Corea, we are presented with a comprehensive 
and unfamiliar collection of examples, and the factsgo far as they 
are known. In the other two fields matters are clearer, and in these 
books we are never allowed to lose sight of the fact that we are being 
presented not only with the apparatus of connoisseurship, but a 
chapter in the history of art. Reproduction of pottery on paper is 
inconceivable, and this very limitation makes books of this kind satis- 
fying in a way that the more ambiguous attractions of art publishing 
never are. Their purpose is simply to convey information, the proper 
purpose of books; no deceptive mirage of texture and personality 
hovers over the photographic plate. The result is so pleasing that 
volumes like the German Porcelain, a most valuable and delightful 
addition to the study of Rococo, might well replace the more 
succulent dishes in the banquets of illustrated literature with which 
we regale one another towards the end of each year. But when 
museum conditions return to normality this admirable series will 
have an altogether different importance. By then, no doubt, the 
books will be unobtainable ; surely no culture was ever so curiously 
ordered as ours. 


Early Islamic Pottery. By 
By W. B. Honey. (Faber and 








Manchester Fourteen Miles. Penn. (Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Tuts is an autobiography marred a little by being told as a story. 
Hilda Winstanley, “a tall girl, well made,” with “very fine straight 
chestnut-brown hair,” appears first being bidden to stand up and 
show respect to the vicar—an opening savouring of a mild romance 
of, say, the eighteen-nineties. But what follows is not romance at 
all; hardly a story—a series of memories of childhood forty years 
ago in a village, half rural, half urban, fourteen miles from Man- 
chester. Hilda’s relations, local characters, work, food, the seasons, 
are described, through them all winding Hilda’s own development— 
first at school, then, at the age of twelve, as “help” at the vicarage, 
and finally as an errand girl in a dressmaking establishment in Man- 


By Margaret 
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chester. It was an ignorant, narrow life ; neither of Hilda’s foster 
parents could read or write. There was discomfort and hardship ; 
Hilda discovered toothpaste and scented soap for the first time when 
she went to work at the vicarage. “ There were no tqothbrushes » 
home ... And nobody ever thought of going to the dentist.” By 
there were pleasures, too—the visiting dancing bear, the Sunday. 
school treat, Wakes Week and even work for five shillings a week, 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., at Hankinson and Sankey’s in Manchester, Ajj 
is told in a flat naive style with local conversation and much homely 
detail, so that the book is in a way a social document. Altogether a 
readable, honest record ; but not cast in quite the right shape. 


Collected Papers. By R. A. L. Smith. (Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 

R. A. L. Situ, before his death at the early age of twenty-nine 
had made his name in an important but hitherto almost unexplored 
field of mediaeval history. As the result of obligatory degree work 
on ‘St. Thomas Aquinas, he had been attracted, first, to Thomist 
thought, and then to the social and cultural structure of the Middle 
Ages in general. One outcome of this was his conversion to Roman 
Catholicism ; the other—the chief fruits of which are represented in 
this book—was a detailed and penetrating investigation into the 


system of monastic farming in the late twelfth and early thirteenth | 


centuries and the repercussion of this early form of capitalism on 
the internal administration and finances of the monks. He realised 
that the continuous existence of the monasteries had made a long- 
term farming policy possible, and, with a mass of documentary 
material available, he chose this as a basis for research into methods 
of mediaeval agriculture and finance, eventually devoting his main 
attention to the form of domestic economy which was brought about 
in the great priories. Of a projected study of the cathedral priories 


as a group there remains only the promise contained in two paper | 


on Canterbury and Rochester; but, together with the remaining 
pieces in these Collected Papers, they demonstrate that he possessed 


all the insight and patience necessary to deal with the vast amount | 
of material awaiting him. The studies are prefaced by a memoir and | 
criticism by Professor Knowles, and introduced by the Master of | 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, where, three years before his death | 


in 1944, Smith had been elected into fellowship. 


An Exposition of Empire. By C. E. Carrington. (Cambridge University 7 


Press. 3s. 6d.) 


By his choice of title Mr. Carrington, intentionally or otherwise, j 
challenges comparison with Professor Hancock’s brilliant Argument | 
of Empire which, in the Pelican series, covers the same ground on | 


approximately the same scale. In his own book Mr Carrington 


traces the growth of the British Empire readably, comprehensively | 


and at times suggestively, but it is not necessary to follow him in 
all his comments and Criticisms. 


animal lovers could be trusted to see to that” raises doubts as to 


whether the writer has ever heard of the horrors of the Middle | 


Passage; and to digress into the observation that the slavery of today 
is that of forced labour under totalitarian governments and that “no 
voice of protest is now heard from Exeter Hall” is as unnecessary as 
it is unjustified. The reference to “ the Little Englanders who gloated 


indecently over British losses in battle” in the Boer War is itself | 


indecent unless evidence can be adduced to support it. To rejoice, 
however misguidedly, in Boer victories is one thing; what Mr. 
Carrington alleges is very different. No ene, hitherto, has called the 
title of the Statute of Westminster “ bombastic,” and the Statute 
itself is much simpler than Mr Carrington seems to find it. Mr. 
de Valera, he says, chose to use the Statute as a wedge for splitting 
the nations (apparently the two nations in Ireland) apart. To do 
him justice, Mr. de Valera has shown little need of wedges or any 
other instruments in effecting that operation. 


Knole and. the Sackvilles. By V. Sackville West. (Lindsay Drummond. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuts irresistibly attractive volume might almost be described 4 

Knole by the spirit of Knole. 

after various reprints, reappears now with many new illustrations— 


the illustrations are a feature of the book—and a preface which in- 


cludes one or two minor corrections and a few bits of information = 


that have become available since 1922. The twenty-five years that 
have passed since then are but a fleeting hour in the history of 
Knole. Yet one experience of moment has in those years befallen 
this unique and historic house. It has passed into the possession 
of the: National Trust, and access to jit is open .to all the world. 
To those who have and those who have not seen Knole, this 
charmingly-told story will make an equal appeal. 


To say of the slave trade that “it | 
paid the traders best to keep their livestock healthy ; a nation of | 





It was first published in 1922, and, | 
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9. oo of type rather than type of man. 20. “ They are as gentle As blowing 
10. Bed tea mixture. (6.) oa the violet (Shakespeare). 


12. Shylock said that 
13. In this is vacillating. (8.) 


15. Chap’s only cue (anag.). 
18. It's 


23, 
uA. 
= Calf-skin grown up. (6.) 
28. 
29. 
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Road, Gillingham, Kent. 











«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 457 


(A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
sion of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
6th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 

gust bear the word “‘ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from t U.S.A 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 




















ACROSS 16. Would one expect to find the 
1. Continued on the other side, briefly. a 6 ee Se 
(8.) 17. Tea chats (anag.). (8.) 


Shared by Sidney and the Countess 


$. This critic should have hit the mark. 9° 
- of Pembroke. (7.) 





he had been 21. A Roman in se displaces the 


fashionable aspect of it, becoming a 
woman. (6.) 

Bumble’s office. (6.) 

Collins had none for a book. (4.) 


rated here. (6.) 


(12.) 22 
simply fantastic, but how 25. 
amusing ! (12.) . 
Roofed and nearly all out of the 

shell. (8.) SOLUTION TO 


a ee eee CROSSWORD No. 455 


The Confederates appeared to think 
it theirs. (8.) 
Having done his work he sat in the 


sun. (6.) 
Caroline, Shirley’s friend. (8.) 


DOWN 


Meredith's love. (6.) 

A coat for the general. (6.) 

Try love and no secrecy. (7.) 

“An by right; by courtesy a 
man” (Austin). (4.) 

It may be tipped or shot. (7.) 

If this noble house grew straw it 
would be useful to Luton. (8.) 
Impolite nose. (8.) , 

Bolted after a little laugh, and 
where. (7.) 

High fliers to the sun. (7.) 


SOLUTION ON JANUARY 9th 
The winner of Crossword No. 455 is: CANON B. F. RELTON, 1, Oxford 

















FINE AS THEY ARE . 


more 


than most 
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Treasure Trove 


Hidden amid a mass of other matter may be a substance that the chemist 
particularly desires. In bygone days such a product was usually called a 
“ quintessence ”, and the problem of extracting it is as old as chemistry 
itself. Modern equivalents of the quintessence are such things as perfumes 
of flowers, drugs in seeds and resins, vitamins, and hormones. Their 
isolation is a difficult problem. One way is to find a liquid which will dis- 
solve the required substance, but not those which accompany it. A solution 
is thus obtained, run off and boiled away, the residue being the substance 
desired. All sorts of liquids are used for ‘ extraction ’— water, alcohol, 
ether, acetone, chloroform, benzene, and scores of others. Sometimes the 
substance will dissolve at ordinary temperatures, but heat is usually needed. 
Very often the best available solvent will only act slowly and with difficulty. 
When this happens, the chemist uses an extraction apparatus such as is 
shown above. The raw material is placed in a thimble of porous paper 
suspended in a tube above a flask containing the solvent. The solvent is 
boiled and its vapour passes into the condenser at 

the top. Here it is reconverted into liquid, drips into 

the thimble, and seeps through, carrying some of the 

substance to be extracted down into the flask. ‘This 

cycle is allowed to continue until extraction is com- 

plete, and another quintessence has been extracted 

by the British chemist for the well-being of the 

nation. 











HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES, BY SENDING A 
DONATION which will enable us. to bring comfort to the many OLD 
and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 

We appeal for TWO OLD SISTERS, aged 79 and 84 respectively, one a 
widow suffering from dropsy, and the other has heart trouble. Funds 
urgently required towards cost of maintenance, and medical expenses. 
(Case 316.) 

We also appeal for a LADY, 
trouble, and without means. 


ed 31, totally incapacitated owing to heart 
killed nursing care only hope of recovery. 


Please will you help? (Case 317.) 
These are but three of very many pathetic cases 
Appeal S. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 
74, BROOK GREEN. LONDON, W.6. 














814 
COMPANY MEETING 


, GAUMONTSBRITISH PICTURE 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 











THe twentieth annual meeting of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 


Limited, was held, on December 18th, in London, Mr. J. Arthur Rank, | 


J.P. (chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated statement :— 

Trading profits of the consolidated group of companies for the year 
ended March 3lst, 1947, amounted to £2,623,664 compared with the 
record profit of £3,002,648 established last year. Theatre takings during 
the period were well maintained but increased costs of operating our 
circuits mainly on account of higher wages, general overhead expenses, 
and larger outlays for the repair and maintenance of our many properties 
have combined to bring about a decline in trading profits. 

After deduction of all charges against trading profits and necessary 
adjustments the net profit of the corporation amounted to £557,673 
compared with £469,509 last year. A final dividend is recommended 
for the year of 7} per cent. upon the issued ordinary and “ A” ordinary 
shares, which with the interim of 5 per cent. maintains last year’s distribu- 
tion of 124 per cent. 

The “A” ordinary share capital has been increased by the addition 
of 3,500,000 such shares shortly before the close of the financial year, 
but at that date no new shares had been allotted. The primary object 
of this increase was the acquisition by the corporation of all the issued 
ordinary shares of Associated Provincial Picture Houses, Limited. 
Approximately 97 per cent. of such shares have since been acquired on 
the terms of the offer. The accumulated total of group reserves has 
increased from £3,055,886 in 1946 to £4,152,941 not including Excess 
Profits Tax Post War Refunds of the consolidated group estimated at 
£268,000 after deduction of income tax. 

Our theatres, studios and other property, plant. &c., have a revised 
book value of £18,835,979. The transaction mainly responsible for the 
decrease indicated by the new book value was the sale of our music 
halls at the end of December last. This transaction involved the addition 
of two cinemas to the circuit of the subsidiary company concerned. 
Other properties and sites have been acquired during the year. 

In regard to the year now current, cinema attendances have not been 
maintained at the high level of recent years and costs of operation and 
management have steadily increased. Although considerable improvement 
has taken place recently in’ theatre business we must anticipate a lower 
level of trading profits this year. 

The report was adopted. 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN TRUE 
CHARITY? 


Poverty is not confined to the lack of material 
things. A bare subsistence can mean a lonely and 
drab existence. But a plain design can be made 
attractive by just a touch of colour in the right 
place. 
The G.B.I. has recently provided wireless sets, 
gramophones, library subscriptions, deaf-aids, sub- 
scriptions to Clubs and Societies, and the service 
of a Circulating Library to about 100 of its Benefi- 
ciaries in order that their lives may be richer and 
their loneliness less profound. 


Will you help to extend this worthwhile Service ? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


VICTORIA STREET, 





58, LONDON,  S.W.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


Witu only a few days remaining before the exchange into British 
Transport stock home railway investors are mow face to face with 
their re-investment problem, I do not think they need fear tha 
much is to be lost by treading warily. My advice is that they shoul 
| await the start of dealings in the new Transport stock on January 2 
; and not rush to sell at current prices, which show a discount of 

approximately 3} per cent. on the par value’ What sort of stocks 
| home rail investors will seek must depend on individual circum. 
stances and the provisions of trust deeds. In the majority ¢ 
instances the right course will be to re-invest in the New Year ing 
balanced portfolio which will include good prior charges and equity 
shares. Even in these days an average yield of about 4} per cent 
can be obtained without running any great risks. 





ODEON MEETING SURPRISE 


It is never easy to forecast the reactions of investors to financial 
proposals submitted by their directors, especially when the changa 
involved are complicated and raise policy issues. I must confess tp 
some surprise, however, that the special meeting of shareholder 
in Odeon Theatres, summoned by Mr. J. Arthur Rank in respons 
to City criticism, went off as peacefully as it did. It says a good 
deal for Mr. Rank’s gifts as a chairman, as well as for the under. 
lying strength of his case, that at the meeting not a single vote was 
recorded against the proposed acquisition by the company of the 
share capital of General Cinema Finance. As might have been 
expected, Mr. Rank defended the deal as essential to the strategy 
in present conditions of the Odeon company, emphasising the owner. 
ship of the General Cinema Finance shares as the safeguard of an 
| adequate supply of films for the Odeon circuit. In other words, 

without this internal financial step Odeon interests might have con 

flicted with Gaumont-British interests, with serious repercussions on 
| the earnings of the exhibiting business. 

In accepting this defence of the deal Odeon Theatres sharcholders 
have doubtless acted wisely. At the same time one feels that they 
might well have seized the opportunity to get a clearer picture of 

| the financial position of the group as a whole than was actually 
| vouchsafed to them. It is not enough that they should be told that 
the Metropolis and Bradford Trust, one of the General Cinem 

Finance subsidiaries, has virtually no liabilities, or that Mr. Rank 

is willing to leave the money due to him on the deal as an unsecured 
| loan to the group for a definite term of years. What shareholder 
| ought to have sought at last Friday’s meeting was a complete picture 
| Of the finances of the group and some justification for the par value 
| at which the General Cinema Finance shares are being acquired. 





A LOW-PRICED INDUSTRIAL 


Investors who are attracted by low-priced shares might do well to 
| consider the position of the Ordinary shares of English Stockings, 
| now quoted around 9d. These shares have the odd denomination 
| of 4d., so that at the current price they are yielding less than 4 pet 
| cent. on the 8 per cent. dividend paid for 1946. On the face of it 
| that is not a generous return, but the real position will emerge when 
| the 1947 report is published early next year. This company’s chief 

asset is a substantial investment in the Ordjnary shares of the Klinger 
| Manufacturing Company, makers of artificial and pure silk hose. 

At the end of 1946 English Stockings owned just over 44,000 Ordinary 
| £1 shares in Klinger and it seems safe to assume that it took up its 
| rights to subscribe for further shares when Klinger made a new 
| issue in February of this year. On that assumption English Stockings 
| should now hold about 230,000 of Klinger Manufacturing shares in 
| their present form of 5s. units. As these are quoted on the Stock 
| Exchange at 3§s. this holding is now worth about £400,000. Adding 
| in other investments which at the end of 1946 had a value of £75,583 
| and deducting the small liabilities, the break-up value of English 
| Stockings 4d. shares must now be just under rs. 
From the income standpoint the position is correspondingly 
| improved in that Klinger has raised its dividend for the year © 
| October 31, 1947, from 1§ per cent., tax free, to 25 per cent., tax free 
| This implies that English Stockings will be able to raise theif 
| dividend for 1947 from 8 per cent. to about 15 per cent., which will 
| augment the dividend yield from under 4 per cent. to roughly 7 pet 

cent. The interesting point is that Klinger’s 25 per cent. tax free 
| dividend was paid out of available earnings of over 50 per cent. As 
the company has an assured home market and is developing its 
export trade, the dividend should rise further this vear, 


| 
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PERSONAL 


vertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
yy Line averaging 32 letters. Min. 
2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 

MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Life, Vogue, 
Emuire, Harpers Bazaar, Saturday 
Post, etc Year postal subsc riptions 
arranged. "Por full “Getails send for descrip- 
=» leaflet listing over 500 titles.—THomas 


, 32-8, Westcliffe Drive, Blackpool. 
PRIVATE LOAN promptly arranged 
without any security of £10 upwards. 

Mr. P. Bennett, 23, Sackville St., London, 

“wi. Reg. 3421. 

{ Home Tuition by famous 
as ti ‘ Free booklet from London 

Art College (Dept. 


108), 143, Fleet Street, 
BE ANDLELIGHT Small rooms lit by nev 
fe and old candleiights of silver, glass, 


, wood, etc EAL’s, 196, Totten- 
pote ourt Road, W.1 


YARRY ON SMOKING 7; afford 
to if you smoke COUN YMAN, the 
specially blended herbal aime for the 
man who likes a mild smoke; send 2/6 
it , os. trial packet to Countrysipe Pro- 
43, Gildredge Road, Eastbourne 

HRISTMAS will a sad time for 
( thousands of poor cancer patients in 
all parts of Britain. We sk 

with YOUR help to 
cheer, A gift of £ 
2% sufferers, and would entitle you to Life 
Membership of this Charity, which depe nds 
entirely on donations and legacies.. 
Nationa SoctetTy ror CANCER RELIEF (Dept. 
G.7m 47, Victoria St.. London, § 

\OINS ann MEDALS bought and sold; 
/ highest prices paid for collections, fin 
and rare pieces, especia a4 on. Standard 
Catalogue of English Co 5s.; as 
Monthly Coin and Medal. “Bulletin, 5s, 


y a 


annum.— Seasy, Ltp., 65, Great Part. 
land Street. London. W.1 

YOUPON FREE Ladies’, girls’ new 

macks. Special permit from Board of 


Trade to sell coupoa tree. “ Silva Brand,”* 
made from new silver grey Balloon Fabric, 
with belt and hood contrasting cuffs and 
edging Guaranteed waterproof Size 
jengtins 42, 44, 46 inch. Price 67s. 6d. each. 
Postage 1s ong B ill Cetic aNp Co., 
Chestnut Avene: ord. 
EAL'S R EMAKE MATTRESSES (except 
certain spring interior types) and 
clean cases, but they regret they cannot 
supply new covers at present.—Heat & Son, 
196. Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
NVISIBLE MENDING.—Burnt, torn and 
moth-eaten garments, invisibly mended 
n two weeks, laddered stockings in three 
days. Call or send, marking damage 
Bew.. INVIS! <i MENDERS, LTp., 22, New 
Bond St 
NIERESTING PEOPLE are 
are familiar with the great 
essay poems, and plays 
gives lasting pleasures, 
conversational ability and sound 
The new L.S.J. Course has been written 
by A. G. Strong. the famous author and 
woadcaster Other courses in Journalism, 
Story- writing, Poetry. Radio, et« Reduced 
fees Free Book from Prospectus Dept., 
Lonpon ScHooL oF JouRNALISM, 57, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1 Mus. 4574 
Y NITBAK SERVICE LTD., 
Invisible Menders have now opened @ 
retail branch Burns, tears and moth 
damages repaired in 7 days Laddered 
stockings in 3 days. Send (mark damage 
learly) or call, 46, Oxford St., London, W.1 
(Tottenham Ct. Rd end) 
\ INIATURES _ exquisitely 
4) 








those who 
English 
Such 
promotes 
thinking 


well known 


painted on 


Ivory from any photograph Moderate 
Spec —— sent.—J., 28, Chorley Rd., 

Parbole La 
—J. CLARKE 


4 ODERN. ‘BOOKS WANTED 


Hatt, Lrp.. Wine Office Court, Fleet 








Street. E.C . 
EW Pure White Silk Parachutes, 16 
pane each panel 1 yd. at base, taper- 
to 1 in. at top and 2 yds. 12 ins. long. 
4 Para. 3 Para 65s.. whole Para. 120s 
New Cream Cambric Parachutes: 12 panels 


each panel 20 ins. at base, tapering to 2 ins 
at top and 60 ins. long Whole Parachute 
25s, Carr. Free Satisfaction or money 
back Conway. Lp. (Dept. 281). 174. 
Stoke New ngton Church st. London, N.16 

RESS ARTISTS Make your art “ Com- 

mercia Personal Home Tuition by 
famous Fleet Street Artist Free Booklet 


B 
from Lonpon Art Cottece (108), 143, Fleet 
St.. London, E.C.4 

EMAKE HANDBAG CO. execute all 

kinds of Handbag repairs, alterations 
and Relines. Send for estimate.—57, 
Brompton Rd. Knightsbridge, 8.W.3 (over 


Randalls) 

AILS, almos* new, first class tailor, £14 

D. Jacket, fair condition, £8. Both 
20 guinea No coupons 6 ft., 42 chest, 
39 Waist.—Box 297A 

HE World Is My Cinema," by E 

& M. M. Robson. 12s. 6d. ori E leaten. 

tndormat ve.—Sipnevan Society, 9, Eastbury 
Court. Kensington W.14 
‘THUMBING YOU! No basic petrol means 

that people will want lifts. If you are 
Please carry a Guy’s box 
thanks from grateful 
"phone AppEeaL SECRE- 
S.E.1 (HOP. 3334). 






SMAID sells model gowns on 
~~: without coupons Altera- 
Kensington High St 14 

and Duplicating — Literary and 
ig work Pro , personal 
yrs.’ exp. Exc. = Short- 
Terms reasonable.—MARGUERITE 
Halifax Pd., Leeds 


VACHERON & CONSTANTIN 18 ct. gold 
Pocke — £56.—Grecory, 18, South 


ressed by world affairs, 
‘OM LONG, and lose 


i yonee de 
smoke 
your cares 











OUNG MAN. 27, Cambridge graduate, 
urgently needs furnished flat in or near 





London. One or two bedrooms. 
references.—Box 296A 
EDUCATIONAL 
RDMORE, of Leamington Spa, -an- 
nounces y cies in Preparatory, 


Middle & Senior Schools owing to extension 
plans. Boarders for all departments 
received in January. 1948, at THE HENDRE, 


MONMOUTH The school offering abso- 
lutely INDIVIDUAL Fs a Prospectas 
from E Jones, M.A M B.Ped 


M.D. Assoc. Principal 

YORDON BLEU COOKERY AND FLOWER 

SCHOOL.— New premises opening shortly 
at 31 Marylebone Lane, W.1. Usual morn. 
ing and afternoon courses in French Cook- 
ing, also Beginners Classes and Private 
Lessons New Courses include Evening 
Classes for business men and women from 
6-8 p.m. and a three months’ Concentrated 
Certificate Course New term starts Janu- 
ary 19th._-Apply Secretary, 112 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1 Victoria 1009. 

AVIES'S INDIVIDUAL Tvition FoR 

EXAMINATIONS.—Advice without fee or 
obligation. Special courses for Home, Civil, 
Foreign Service University Entrance. 
Higher School Certificate, etc 
establishment for boys under 
Visiting tutors can be arranged.—Davies’s, 
54. Hyde Park Gate 8S.W.7. 
| AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland 

Park, W.11.—Individual ‘tuition for 
examinations. Navy Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new scheme). Ist B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matricula. 
tion, , - A - Entrance and Scholarships. 


Tel.: Park 

N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
57, Duke Street W.1 MAY 6626-7 

‘FWE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, South Molton Street, W.1. 

May 5306. 


APPOINTMENTS — VACANT 
AND WANTED 
of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
PPLICATIONS are invited for post of 
44. organising secretary for about one year 
for International Congress to be held in 
London in September 1948. Full experience 
in similar work essential. Salary at rate 
of not less than £1,000 per annum.—Apply 





None 


Box 301A 
ABOUR M.P. and his wife sotnine Per- 
sonal Secretary Max. Salary £ 
Intelligence more im tant than experi- 
ence. Good speeds ; Pil ng ; able to drive. 
Apply Box 298A 


N “pica EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons for appointment as CLERK 
(Grade V of the National Scale of Salaries 
£460 rising by three increments to £510, 
Pius bonus at present £59 16s. 0d.) Ex- 
perience in an Education Office essential 
and knowledge of the work of Further 
Education, including Training Colleges, is 
desirable. The appointment will be subject 
to the conditions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act Forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, 
and should be returned not than 14 
e date of this advertisement 


—All envelopes should be clearly endorsed 
*“*Crericat Appointment, Further Educa- 
tion,”’ W. O. Bett, Chief Education Officer, 
County Educatior Office, Stracey Road, 


Norwich, 
EGULAR ARMY Lieut.-Colonel retiring 
shortly requires post. University 
education: Staff College graduate: battalion 


commander in action: at present in first 
grade staff appointment Can type, ride 
and school horses, instruct and organise 


Free Forester Keen naturalist. Interests 
now mainly intellectual. Married with 
children. Age 40. Will give loyal service 
in congenial but not necessarily highly 
Paid job. Now in West Country.—Box 395A, 
—— Y COLLEGE EXETER.-— 
plications are invited for the post 


of ‘Loe irer in Geography 
the REGISTRAR 


Particulars from 


| BS ERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
FAacuLTy oF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL ScIENCE 
Applications are invited for the post of 


Lecturer in Economics in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science 
The appointment will be in Grade II, at 
a salary of £400-£500, and will date from 
Ist October, 1948. Special qualifications in 
Economic Theory or Statistics would be an 
advantage Applications, giving the names 
of not more than three referees, should 
reach the undersigned (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained) not later than 
14th February. No special application form 
is issued.—C. G Burton, Secretary, The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
ECTURES on Marriage and Preparation 
4 for Marriage arranged by the London 
Marriage Guidance Council will begin early 
in January, 1948, at Kingsway Hall. 
Further particulars from Ssc., 78, Duke 
St.. Grosvenor 8q., W.1. 
EXHIBITIONS 
ERKEL ey GALL Ente, Davies Street, 
W.1.—Fourth Exhibition, Primitive 
Benin. 10-6. 


ART 


Assistant 








Art: 
10-1. 
Poors 


and 
(ine 


dnciana Daily, Sats. 
GALLERY.—Ukrainian 
Labour Camps 
until 10 Jan 
Sats.) 


Adm tree. 
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Testep and proved in every climate and 
condition, and treasured by millions through- 
out the world, here is the incomparable 
Parker “51.” 

Touch point to paper and it writes un- 
failingly—the patented ink-trap controls an 
even flow. The Parker “51” has a 14-ct. gold 
nib, superbly streamlined. Very little of the 
nib shows, as it is hooded against dirt and 
damage —all vital parts being fully protected. 

The precision-fit cap of gleaming Lustraloy 
slips on securely without twisting. The 
patented filler is hidden within the barrel. 

In Black, Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and 
Cordovan Brown. 62/6 (plus Purchase Tax). 


Made in Great Britain and Canada 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LTD., BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 














EVERY 
EMPTY 
MINERAL 
WATER 
BOTTLE 
RETAINED 
AT 
HOME — 









FULL 
ONE 
AT 
THE 
RETAILERS 


Teeued by The Soft Drinks Industry (War Time) Association Lid., 42 Upper Grosvener Streei, London, WA 








81g 





B16 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


Catalogue of Fine Books: Art, Early 

Printed Books, General Literature, First 

Editions and Standard Sets, sent free on 
request. 


HOWES BOOKSHOPS LTD. 


3, Trinity Street, Hastings, Sussex. 
Libraries Purchased. 






































































BOOKSHOPS ; 


for Book Lovers 


| 
| 








at VICTORIA 


The bookshop for everybody mho 
lives or works in the City of West- 

minster. All the new books and many 
old favourites, and, of course, the 
order service which goes with the 


name 
ALFRED WILSON 


BOOKSELLERS LTD 
155 VICTORIA STREET SW! 
Telephone Victoria 1080 














KERFOOTS : 


MEDICINAL 
LOZENGES 


based on the skill 


and experience of 
. three generations 








WHOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Led. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire | 








£104°-1°10° 
for £100 


—or 24% free of tax which is borne by 
the Society. A safe, remunerative and 





Assets £2,600,000 Reserves £120,000 









WASTINGS AND 
EAST SUSSEX 





| 





WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS | 


; Pully 


easily realisable investment for savings. | 5S: 


| Well 
| throughout. 


el JABE, 76, Wigmore Street, 
Aw Christmas Show of British | 
Painters. Nudes and Flowers from £5 
LD MASTER Paintings, early English 
Water Colours. and Modern Decora- 
tive th at Heat's, 196, Tottenham 
Court Rd., W.1 





ENTERTAINMENTS 











YRITERION .—Whi 3216 Evgs 7.0, 
ues., Sat., 2.30. HAPPY AS LARRY 
Lrish Cc Melodrama Mercury 
Theatre Su ; 
THE B.B.C. pre t 
ENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONC ERTS. 
(Winter Series 
ROYAL a BERT Hi: ALL, 
5 to JANUARY 
NI GHTLY at 7.30 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
(Jan -10.) 
BASIL CAMERON 


ana actor 
Cc. SYMPHONY ORC HESTRA. 
Jan. 12-1 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
ST ANFORD ROBINSON 


Conductor 
Ass. Conductor : 
















All seats reserved 6s 
7s, 6d.. from Hall (Ken 
Seasons (Prom.): 12s., only 
2,000 Promenade, 2 i nightly at 
joors only Prospectus 1d. (by post, 2d.) 
HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 
ar Sal BAY St. Austell, S. Cornwall 
LIFF HEAD HOTEL Few days 
8 inne. a@ week or two on honeymoon or a 
vod rest from. houseke j 
coastal scenery Idea, com! , 
Well warm ed bedroom Own Talkie 
jector ar Table Tenr Bat 
Squash nearby Club Lic Par 125 
EVONCOURT HOTEL EXM( 
SOUTH DEVON Delightf 
a, residence A very 
me rt is ur 
b ote! ‘ 50 bed: 

















|G IE : s ST ik & 
x Bibi EL. S. Dev m y 
he une wort is tl Our hote 
“ tiv devi 
fo . c ) i 
and Od acce lay 
Te "206 
7 HOTEL.—A Golfing Holiday by 
NW the sea in one of the rest ho otels or 
| the i ak el and Coas F icensed 
Tari I : “Grand Hote , Grangeé- 
over- oh. Tel 31 
AY BROOK HOTEL. CHELTEN- 
HAM, XXXX, RA.C Under 
eatirely new and personal manageme! 
For the discerning who seek a © 
House atmosphere with superlative com- 
fort. Amidst beautiful surroundings 200 
feet above Cheltenham. Own excellent 18 
hole Golf Course Central heating every 
Billiard Room Cocktail Lounge 
| Week-end Dinner-Dance Riding stables 
Hunting.—Tel. 5861/2 (2 lines) 
ORTH CORNWALL.—WuserY Down 
Horst. near Launceston Shooting 


Fishing, between — and Sea. Good 
cooking, own Comfortable pede 
licensed SWarrnine HAM. Tel 
Otterham Station 205 
ORWOOD.—A_ quiet residential Hotel 
with beautiful gardens of 5 acres with- 


in easy access of City and West End. 50 
rooms, excellent chef, passenger lift to 

all floors ully licensed. erms from 

5 gns. a week.—Miss GranamM, Manageress, 

Queen’s Hotel, Church Road, Upper Nor- 

wood, S.E.19 Tel.: Liv. 1616 

!T IVES CORNWALL PORTH- 


\J7 MINSTER HOTEL. Winter at sunny St 
Ives and enjoy the charm and first-rate ser- 
vice and comfort at this noted hotel from 





6 gns. for extended visits. Overlooks sea 
Pully licensed Vacancies from mid. 
October Tel 321 
)WITZERLAND Guests received in 
large and splendidly situated chalet in 
Swiss Alps Winter sports, spring skiing, 
summer and autumn seasons.—Mr. & Mrs 
Cc. B. W. Atttstone, Chalet Ben Accueil, 
Chateau d'Oex 
HE OLD HOPE ANCHOR ROFEt, Rye 
has now re-opened G ood, soft 
beds, a warm hot Radiator ane hot water 
| in every bedroom 
MMORQUAY BUTE COURT HOTEL 
Management who take pride i com- 
fort and welfare of their visitors An 
hotel eally situated almost on level 
over ox zy sea with moderate amenities, 
central ati ing games, ane bil liard rooms 


rms fr om gr 
rfwo BRIDGES HOTEL. 
—A high standard of < 
living amidst glorious Dartmoor 
sheltered Log fires 
_300-acre farm 
Huntir Tel.: Princetown 6 
vy AYPARERS RESTAU RANT AND CAFE 
CONTINENTALE.—20 GRANVILLE 


‘Nr 
omfort 


TAvVIsTock 
and good 


scenery 





Ridir 


Ptace, Orcmaro Street, W.1 Tel.: May- 

Suitoing society | fair $125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m 
| Lunches, Afternoon Teas, Dinners No 

Founded |85/ | house charges Excellent continental 


cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery 
Tables bookable for dinners 
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rlOTELS 





~ 


Recommended 
Ashley Courtenay 























off excel 





Hargreaves 
Hotel, 


yours, the 


Wedding, 


the special 
Marlow 





-_ 
I am a part of al #* 


Aas —— : Tr 
FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. ogee Bow > om = 
A limited stock of 4:tley Courtenay's combine to make amends for e sme | 
* \ ets Halt Awhile 1947 edition) bas = by a troubled age Por further 
o talis write < he secre r r 
been reserved for over Beauts- Hydro. Matlock. Deteen” Suetigs 
fully illustrated, some 400 
of bis recommend ) makes 4 at eg NOG THPIELD A seventes 
room veauti ointe te] 
delightful reminder of & Packed im the Resident oe Mh. geal 
cardboard carton, read for direct standards of Caterihg and C 
forwarding, copies can be obtained, price Exmoor as the background an 
65. 64, each, inclusiwe of postage, from footstool, a full catalogue of 
Ashley Courtenay, Ltd., Hasujax, Castle Pursuits is offered From 
Street, Oxford Tel.: 064 
NEWQUAY. HE: ADL: — HOTEL. AA 
BOURNEMeuTe TH? WHITEHALL 4 Star Open all the yea imate 
with private ntrance to An hotel where there 
ja a i Gardens, occupies a quiet posi ei — to do, billiards, bridge 
within two minutes of sea and shops golf course adjoining. Good food 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has stocked cellars, attractive cocktail 4 
a flair for providing good fare and a Central heating Tel. 2211 
friendly environment. Lift. Tel.: Bourne- NORTH DEVON. OODFORD 
mouth 7155 HOTEL, MILTON DAMEREY ans 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Worthy Offers special winter t 
Refurnished and _ re-eqvipped World 800d food. every comfort, chee 
famcus in the era of t late Sir Harry in the atmosphere of a Cour 
P t will becc ome famous again under Rough Shooting, inexpensive Huntir 
wnership same directorate as three packs 
orfolk Hotel t yuth. Welcome!! PENZANCE, over! 
Telephone 9202 \ room Winter in warm ee oan” — 3 


BRIGHTON, 















ci 

MANSIONS omicrt and excellent 2md every comfort, 
cuisine. Sea r room has own H. & 
private, bs suite,’ G.P.o. im all ‘ 
Telephone, ctric fire. Fully Week inclusive 23 
licensed Lift Garage Tel 2589 PENZANCE. QU EEN’S HOTEL THE 
CHIPPING CAMPDEN, GL9S. COTSWOLD CORNISH RIVIERA IS NOT A MYTH 
HOUSE HOTEL (Licensei). If you have Keep warm and ¥\ 
I n ud are r to the life ‘ns here racing 

well in this the south. Centr: 

we by the Apply Manager 

5 gms svenoneven. SUSSEX. CHEQUERS 
EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN 1e South Down Unus af 
HOTEL. A_ well-appointed of dis- old-world harm. Delightfu . 
tinction and t r € situated on. C.H. log fires, etc., reall; in 
on own for g \ Lovely winter. Farm garden produce, varied 
sands and tele eph one all 8nd appetising meals (ir r com- 
bedrooms » ‘ West mended) Excell golf, fishing: 
Wittering 3228 . lovely walks station 
EXETER ROYAL CLARENCE ears a ln 
HOTEL. tev to he West.’ BOTT INGSEAN TUDOR CLOSE HOT 
A beautiful old eig h cent coach- he lovelies n Sussex 
ng house th of ay “Cathedral servi ce 

packed relics of a more ®nd cuisine ’ 
ired age yet rep with every modern Supervision e Managing Director, # 

amenity Well appointed ‘bedrooms Phone Rottingdean 9272 
Restaurant Cocktail “ounge and Lift. §€AFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL. Tont 
R.A.C. A.A. Telephone U71-2 air, good food, riding, golf. Open t h 
EXMOUTH. THE SEAGULL HOTEL. We out year Reduced terms to March 
are small and so n give a personal Manageress: Mrs. Giles Tel. 3375. Trust 
service We specialise in good food, Houses, Limited 
well cooked and always interesting. We SIDMOUTH ROYAL GLEN HOTEL i 
can promise you warmth comfort and a sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
cheerful environment We cater for sea, this one-time Royal Residence will 
children even to the extent of a trained appeal to all who look for winter warmth, 
nurse and a large playroom Winter comfort, good catering and personal service 
charges from 5 gns. Toi. 2582 : Under the personal direction of Mr. and 
FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing Mrs. Martin. Terms from 6 gns. Tel. 
full South. Delightful gardens, terracing Sidmouth 221. 
to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL This 
sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets sunny positioned family hotel, under th 
courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 personal direct.on of Mrs. Sanders, 
tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting. offers comfort and good catering In & 
Reduced terms during off-season. Tele- picturesque resort famed for the mildnes 
phone: Felixstowe 221. f its climate Tel. 90 
FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL THURLESTONE, S. DEVON. THURLE- 
for Holidays and Residence Winter STONE HOTEL First-class fully licensed 


Res‘dential terms from 4) to 8 guineas. 
70 Bedrooms, all with H. & C. 7 Lounges. fitted with hot and cold running wate 
Lift Wonderful positie. in large Private and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
Gardens on the Leas Bridge played. squash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 
Brochure on application hone 3847. Tone ~y i 

“1 T U . GRAND HOTEL. For Winter 
em et ay aaate age Downe, << residence. A sunny bedroom with a Riviera 
plete rest in “small " ry hot el, 650ft bree Good _— and wine — a 

- OF eee , staff to greet and serve you. arry Ev 
—— idin —_ rent, i Bang and hiseBand to entertain you Ask Mr. 
Cocktail, Bar ~ Re fd ~ eesteheenr Mr and Mrs. S. R. Paul, Genera] Managers, 
ocktai ar sider r ietors, . Mr. - - anes an 
and Mrs. W.E.S. Bond. Tel.: Pett’ 2104, ca. ssineahoumt siies an 
I Ce st open 

HAYTOR, SOUTH DEVON MOORLAND meet the “needs of those ‘who rr 
HOTEL. Facing souti ita-gtass Sun would winter abroad, offers restful luxury 
lounge, sheltered gardens. Riding stableS rooms commanding uninterrupted views a 
——_ PO a addres and Station: Torbay. Good fare, warmth and a genuine 
OCR Se J welcome. All Osteopathic and k 
HINDHEAD MOORLANDS HOTEL This treatments under the direction of Mr. H. J 


first-class hotel 


Comfort able bedrooms wi 
acres of Grounds 


redecorated and refurnished aj) D.O Brochure with pleasufe. 
lent residenti r accommodation. Te] 4865 
h P.Q. telephones, a , 
Hort onic courts, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
aurant open to non-residents. Bracing the South and the Sun 400ft. up in & 


who 
Chipping Camoden 


P Mid comm 
. FUIDGE MANOR. (Postal address m- » 
New Forest, or the Cotswolds. ton.) A Country Sports Hotel and L 
MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER. Country Club in_ beautiful scenery. Billiards, 
Cocktail rty Twenty-first Squash, Tennis, Croquet, » ie, Riding 
Party or Banquet, whichever it is will be and Rough Shooting Family accommoda 
care of the Manager. Tel” tion in two charming Devon Cot 


l have met.”” MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’ 































STEYNING MARINE HOTEL offers you ex 



































seaside country hotel Over 100 bedrooms 

















acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 


velv t i i id) a 73 ~ 
— a Ss ses and the Coast. Fully Licensed. First- 
LYNDHURST. PARK HILL HOTEL. This class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail lounge and 
beautifully situated Country House 1 mile ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting | 
from Lyndhurst is now open under the 9-nole covrse. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). Winter 
personal direction of Mr and Mrs. terms by arrangement 


s wn Cotswold House 
also own Cotswold House NEAR WHIDDON DOWN, 


modern conveniences. Whiddon Down 
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